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“ The one Idea which History exhibits as everr > developing itself into great + Idea o Iumanity—the noble endeavour 
to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sid y settir tinctions of Religion, 
Country, and na treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—th eveclopmen t of our spiritual 
nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
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~ Hews af ‘the : Week. 


far week has been marked in Parliament by 
vist may ultimately prove the severest blow 





ich the Whig party has received since it has | 


auted. The recognised leaders of its three 
wetions have been Lord Grey, whose “‘ crotchety” 
isposition has separated from him all but a few 
proual friends; Lord Lansdowne, who has re- 
ted; and Lord John Russell, left alone in 
tmmand. He showed, some time back, that he 


lad mistaken both his position and his course ; | 


tal the events of the current week have at last 
tule that clear even to his closest friends. He 
tppoved Mr. Locke King’s ten-pound county 
fmhise, and it was carried against him, the 
lien Minister : he had consented to put him- 
fin eminority! This year he proposes his 
om centoof a Reform Bill, and suffers it to 
tau over While’ he undergoes the process of 
Yang defeated ‘on’ the “Militia Bill; and then he 
Me himself to discharge the order for the 
88 Mr. Locke King renews his 
mder bill, and i¢ defeated by the Con- 
re Ministers—Lord John himself aiding in 

» And ‘in: the: debate, Mr. Disracli 
sa suffrage for the working 
& Lord John had done in the 
King debate, without attempting 
the idea. Lord John proposes a 
i is defeated. Ministers propose 
x and: Lord John votes against the 
Peple'of’snch a bill; but in that factious 

‘he is beaten. The three-piled com- 

fiation of these defeats, the desperate alacrity 

» disclose absolute unfitness in the 

tut for the post of leader. He evidently cannot 

~~ events, nor combinations, nor personal 

fons, : whe place where he has passed a 
fe. 

Mat he is deserted. Lord Seymour, Lord 
Oaks son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir 
" on, Mr. Bonham Carter, seconder of 
dress, and Lord Palmerston, are a few 
wy Miltis 5 ee pe yiee he voted 

al € second reading against 
_ ange and with Lord Derby’s Govern- 
Hod and John is left with the Manchester 
evaene Radicals ; amongst whom the 
ouse of Bedford maintains a position, 
ime it is uncongenial. Whether helping 
uch; to defeat Mr. Locke King’s modicum of 
ithe ¥ extension, or offering himself as a victim 
vietorious majority on the Militia Bill, the 
(Toww Epition.? 










| Leader of the Whigs seems always to be in the 
wrong place. A supporter of his Ministry threatens 
| that if he be not better backed by the Liberals 
he may cease to bring the “ great houses” to the 
party ; but he has already done the mischief: the 
“‘ great houses”’ seem inclined to fall back upon 
| the Conservative party, leaving Lord John amid 
| the Radicals, whose band he cannot lead but only 
, adorn, and who are beginning decidedly to prefer 
| the * unadorned.” 
Glancing for a moment at the Militia Bill itself, 
| let us remark that its distinctive character is 
singularly overlooked—the voluntary effect of it. 
The compulsory militia is only in reserve ; while 
the volunteers would not be too numerous for any 
district to find with perfect ease. To render it 
complete, however, it may need some more com- 
prehensive provision for enabling the people at 
large to perform volunteer exercises. 

Lord John supported the attempt to repeal the 
tests in the Scottish Universities ; a good measure, 
but beyond all chance of success at present. The 
great Whig might have effected the reform while 
he was in power: he advocates it now that he is 
in a minority. 

A measure advanced to the stage of second 
reading, but postponed for Ministerial deliberation, 
is Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial Bishops Bill. It has 
excited much interest, and a degree of distrust 
that can only exist by favour of misunderstanding. 
A contemporary attacks the measure as one to 
confer privileges on the clergy of the Church of 
| England in the colonies: it does no such thing, 
_ but only enables the members of the Church 
|of England to regulate their own affairs by 
synodical action amongst themselves. Nothing 
can be fairer or more modest, Will the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies consent to the Bill, or 


judiced clamour amongst those who would defeat 
so just a precedent for this country? It is not 
known what course he will take: we only observe 
that he asks for time to think about it, and he is 
understood to belong to the Low Church party. 
The party in the Church who advocate the re- 
vival of synodical action have held another meeting 
—Gloucester being the appointed scene. There 
were a good number of clergy, and some men of 
station among the laity present; but the pro- 
ceedings are not likely to raise the character of 
the movement. There was a want of decision 
in meeting an opposition got up by the Low 
Church party ; and a weakness of purpose in the 
chairman which is lamentable. The conference 














[Price SIXPENCE. 


one step being made in advance. Obviously, the 
tactics of the Convocation-party are to court op- 
position, or at least to make the most of it when 
it comes in their way, instead of flying before it. 
We may well say of them that opposition is their 
opportunity ; depend upon it they will never suc- 
ceed unless they are vigilant to let slip no chance 
for discussion. ’ 

Lord John Manners and Colonel Sibthorp 
have decreed it—the Crystal Palace comes down 
on the Ist of May. In spite of the manifest 
opinion of the metropolis, in spite of the great 
meeting at Exeter Hall, attended by men so dis- 
tinguished and so far apart politically, Govern- 
ment insists on the fulfilment of a pledge, exacted 
by apprehension last spring, respecting a building 
to be made of brick and iron—not iron and glass. 
Lord John Manners indiscreetly confessed the real 
motive of hostility to the present building. It is 
an invasion of Hyde Park—sylvan retreat of 
Fashion. The Birmingham cricketer would have 
no objection to the building at Battersea! And 
so, to keep public faith and protect the sacred 
but Rotten-row, 221 to 103 refuse even an inquiry. 

The Amalgamated Engineers have issued a final 
manifesto, announcing that they abandon their 
hostile resistance to the Employers, and that they 
shall in future concentrate their efforts for the pro- 
tection of labour on self-employment. The em- 
ployers have beaten by force of greater wealth. 
At the last, as at the first, the men preserve to 
themselves a monopoly of manly moderation and 
candour. Even their old opponent, the Times, 


| has recently espoused their cause, and has advised 


will he take advantage of the dishonest and pre- | 


| in the acts of the Legislature. 


compares unfavourably with its predecessors, not | 


the masters to withdraw their tyrannical declara- 
tion: it has not yet been withdrawn. Meanwhile, 
however, the men have given voice to the claims 
of labour, in a way which has excited the attention 
and the respect of many whose convictions were 
worth winning ; and if we mistake not, the events 
of the last few months will not be without a reflex 
Amongst recent 
adherents to the cause, we must now reckon the 
Edinburgh Review, which advocates an improved 
law of partnership, and gives utterance to declara- 
tions that the object of working associations is 
“perfectly legitimate,” that they “deserve the 
protection of the law,’’ that the principle of asso- 
ciation, “ unquestionably a mighty and _ prolific 
one,” “may be among the most powerful influences 
now at work for the education of the working- 
classes.” And the sacrifices made by the Amal- 
gamated Engineers have done much to illustrate 
that influence in the view of observers like ‘the 


writer in the great orthodox Whig periodical. 
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Connected with this subject is the pleasant 
little incident at Stoke upon Trent; where a 
few boys are working allotments under the Poor 
Law Guardians, so well as, to illustrate at once the 
practicability of reproductive employment and in- 
dustrial training. Assuredly Fron e parish boys 
at Hanley to the Edinburgh Review in the politi- 
eal library of the great, practical association is 
making such progress as to console the Amalga- 
mated for their present reverse. 

Louis Bonaparte’s headlong career of spoliation 
and violence is arrested for a moment by the in- 
dependence of the magistracy. The sword that 
strikes at justice bends or breaks. Even the 
lawless oath-breaker quails before the calm front 
of the Law. The intoxication of disordered am- 
bition is sobered by the cold austerity of an in- 
trepid tribunal. This declaration of competency 
to determine the legality of the confiscation de- 
crees is an example of reviving liberty, that will 
shake Napoleonism to its base. No threats had 
been spared to prevent the decision; neither 
threats nor insults have been spared since by the 
guardians of Society to the majesty of the Law. 
But the thunder-bolt has fallen; and emboldened 
by authority, opposition has shaken off the panic 
of December, and beards tyranny to its face. Here, 
there and everywhere, hostility breaks out: in 
the very Chamber of Nominees, where the ma- 
jority are Legitimists: in the law courts, in the 
National Guard, in the municipalities, in the pro- 
vinces, what the commissaries call ‘“ disorgani- 
zation” prevails. Louis Bonaparte talks of falling 
back upon the working class: but we know how 
they received him the other day. The fact, the 
damning fact is, the absolute impotence of the 
man for good, even were he disposed to do justice. 
His past acts, “ sit upon his arm, and take away 
the use on’t.” 

The Empire will be acclaimed, but not accepted, 
on the 10th of May. In compliance with Russia, 
it will be referred once more to the gigantic false- 
hood of a Plebiscite. There will be the same 
machinery for getting 7,500,000 votes now as in 
December. A tragic fate sits on the brow of the 
man. His path is hemmed in by those who have 
betrayed, or who are ready to betray him. De- 
rision or madness may crown him for a moment : 
but after the pretorian paroxysm, what next—a 
Restoration or a Terror ? 

But the cynical hypocrisy that masks the most 
flagrant corruption! The man who enjoys the 
monopoly of the coulisses is determined to have 
none but moral and virtuous plays performed at 
the theatres—the Juif Errant, for instance, in 
which Heaven and Hell are literally brought 
upon the stage, and the curtain falls upon the 
Judgment Day! There’s a moral with a ven- 
geance. And whilst Paris (that is, the Paris of 
authority) is more corrupt and rotten than Babylon 
of old, private hate and personal vengeance are 
making a Tipperary of depopulated provinces. 

The disputes of labour and capital are con- 
ciliated right royally by solitary confinement of 
the men to whom arbitration had been pro- 
mised. 

All Germany, north and south, is in a com- 
mercial ferment—the south inclining to Austria, 
the north siding with Prussia. The issue of the 
struggle is likely to favour Free-trade, which 
Piedmont is cordially adopting. 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity’”—even to 
those who are prosperous. At first, the mind is 
struck with horror at the sufferings of the poor 
missionaries, starved to death in the wilds of 
Patagonia ; but scarcely has the first pale amaze- 
ment passed, ere a cordial admiration restores the 
pulse to the heart, and you see that it was not all 
misery. The men who met the lawless savages 
by kneeling in pious forbearance ; who hoped on, 
after starvation stared them in the face; who 
hoped on in blind faith, after hope for their own 
worldly rescue had quite departed; who aided 
one another faithfully in the last tottering steps 
towards the grave ; who, to the last, repined not, 





but lay down to die in cheerful trust—those men 
could not be ,miserable.. Many of us at home 
may differ with the mission they accepted; may 
criticize t eir doctrines or their calculations 
of practical success ; but how few of us could do 
so well—could be so strong! There is somethi 
especially affecting in the simplicity with which 
Captain Gardiner mentions, after a loss, that he 
still had a small sum of half-pence in his pocket : 
but what was money to him, who risked all— 
money, limbs, life, affections, and lay down to 
die on the rugged scene of an almost hopeless 
effort—the servant of conviction even to the death ! 
What might we not do if we had some of that 
spirit amongst us at home—that perfect self-sa- 
crifice—that thorough reliance on God ! 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE MILITIA BILL. 

REFLECTION, between Friday and Monday, produced a 
great effect upon the members of the House of Com- 
mons. The party animus which Lord John Russell 
infused into the debate on the Militia Bill died out in 
the interim; and Mr. Morratr, who renewed the 
adjourned discussion, gravely admonished the House 
to look upon a matter so great as that of national de- 
fence from a point of view far above party. He opposed 
the bill, denied the danger, and stigmiatised the means 
provided to resist it as inefficient and expensive. But 
a weightier blow was given to Lord John Russell by 
the succeeding speaker, Lord Szymour, formerly a 
Cabinet Minister, but who on this occasion ostenta- 
tiously deserted his chief, supported the principle of the 
bill, and voted with Ministers. Here is a spectacle, 
said he; all parties are agreed that some kind of 
national defence is wanted, yet are all parties less 
anxious to defeat the enemies of their country than to 
defeat the Ministry of the day. He did not approve 
of the whole details of the bill, but he could not object 
to the second reading. The next speaker was a mili- 
tary man of some home experience, General Rrm, and 
he was naturally and decidedly in favour of additions 
to the standing army—preferring 15,000 regulars to 
80,000 militiamen. Mr. Exxice opposed the bill, and 
all militia bills, as uncalled-for and inefficacious, agree- 
ing with the previous speaker as to the desirableness 
of increasing the standing army. Colonel Linpsay 
bolstered himself up with quotations from the des- 
patches of the Duke of Wellington, which decried the 
enthusiasm of the people without organization, and in- 
sisted on “strong government” as the great requisite. 
Mr. CarRDWELL thought that the House was bound to 
agree to the second reading; that it was really respon- 
sible for the safety of the country, and that Ministers 
might, omitting the annual militia suspension bill, act 
at once upon the 42nd of George ITL., and call out the 
militia under the old conditions. Mr, Cuapiry took 
occasion to try and push a little railway business, inti- 
mating that if Government would /ead 550,000/. at 3 
per cent. for thirty years, for the completion of the 
railway from Salisbury to Exeter, he would pledge 
himself to place in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sufficient and undoubted securities for re- 
payment. Admiral BERKELEY boasted of the sufficing 
power of the fleet to repel all encinies, opposed the 
militia, and wound up by stating that he had found a 
curious document, dated 1745—an order that if the 
militia were reviewed by his Majesty, the Guards were 
not to langh or make game of them! Mr. Monckton 
MILNES advocated Lord Palmerston’s views, and sought 
to make it apparent that the motive for enrolling the 
militia was not fear, but a love of our free nationality, 
and the necessity of standing up for it in the face of 
Europe oppressed by absolutism. 

Mr. Mizner Grsson was the only really strong 
opponent of the measure. He denied everything. 
There was no danger, no need for an increase of arma- 
ments, no need above all for a militia, and no fear 
whatever from France. He made a lengthened speech, 
insisting much on the disastrous effects which the 
calling out of the militia would produce—taking the 
industrious from their industry, and holding. out a 
premium for the idle to volunteer, take the bounty, 
and be seen no more. Mr Sipyey HERBERT, as be- 
came a former Secretary at War, warmly supported 
the calling out of the militia, and went into minute 
calculations to show that the forces of all ranks in 
England fit for service were very few. He made some 
remarks about France, which called up Mr. Rogsvck, 
who in his outspoken way told some truths. 

“Out of what did the necessity for increasing our de- 
fences arise? What did members say to one another when 
talking in private? They always came to one conclusion, 
and arrived at it by one mode of reasoning. There was 
only one people of ‘whom they spoke—there was only one 











a 
man to w 
ae ite 
there 


the bad man was now in power, ( 
sent.) It was all very Well to: s 
what we said to one another in 
tences. Weall knew that there w 
in France who. had arrived at rhe er 
breaking through all the sanctions by Ber over by 
ordi iy bound. (Hear, hear.) We knew tare 
" could 


es i possession of power b to the 
judices of his countrymen, a " 

strongest of those ph op ae, ae ome ig 
which he had referred. He hada large arm ey, that tp 
army depended his power. Upon that are ade 
rested, and we all felt, and he dared an ois ome 5 
that his popularity with the army might bei to deny 
creased by undertaking the invasion of England, nd 
hear.) It was absurd not to speak the truth He, 
was the difficulty before us. Te noble lord tens 
for London did not state this difficulty when be brouphs 
forward a ny ae = _ did he not mean it? Wai 
not meant by those who ha 7 ’ 
Militia Bill?” iad Drought forward hfe 

He laid it down that our maxim should be “Td 
me if you dare!” a sally which drew own 
cheering. He did not regard London ag at dai 
from the French. ‘ 

“ Only conceive what would be the eo 
merely to England, but to mankind at large, ifthe 
pation of London but for twelve hours by ani 4 
force. (Hear, hear.) Don’t tell him this Was not liber 
to happen. Let him call to the recollection Of the House 
that London was the only capital in Europe in whic * 
French armies had not planted themselves, (Hew; 
Those armies had roamed through Europe, checked aly, 
first by frost, and secondly by England; and let the Howe 
be well assured that France had not forgotten this {atte 
check, but was, on the contrary, now more than eve eager 
for revenge. (Cries of ‘Oh, oh!’) Gentlemen might 
affect to scout this statement; but there was not ¢ mp 
there who heard it that did not in his heart belie i 
(Hear, hear.)” 

Yes, there was danger, and great danger, as, an] 
immediate danger; and speaking, not as an individ, 
but as a man interested in the destinies of humagiy, 
as a friend of the people, he called upon the Parlamet 
to strengthen England, not for the purpose of g 
sive warfare, but of national defence. (Hear, bar) 
But there he stopped short. The Dill of the gr. 
ment was not to his taste. He preferred an allitin 
of 10,000 to the standing army, and the encunp 
ment of volunteers. 

Mr. WALPOLE replied on the part of the Gove 
ment to all the objections, urging, however, nothiag 
which has not been urged before, and introducing a» 
thing new, except a defence of the persons likey 
volunteer from the charge of being “ scamps” 
to take the bounty, and desert. He wound ap ly 
throwing the entire responsibility upon the Hous d 
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accepting or rejecting the bill. On a division the 
were 
For the second reading ee 
For theamendinent . . . . . + J 


Majority for second reading . . 1® 

The bill was then read a second time, and coumittet 
for Monday. 

COUNTY FRANCHISE. 

A short debate, before dinner, took place on Tuesday, 
upon Mr. Locke King’s annual motion for kave 
to bring in a bill conferring the franchise on 10h 
county householders. Lord John MANNERS coniial'y 
opposed the bill on the part of the Government. 
Campbell, Mr. Hume, Mr. Drummond, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, Mr. Bright, Mr. Packe, and Mr. Wakley, 
delivered short speeches for and against the plan. A 
attempt was made by Lord JouN RussEuh to get 
a party debate. He made one or two digressions from 
the franchise question, rallying Ministers on the Te 
luctance they displayed to pressing | rs 
business; stating that he thought the question of th 
franchise ought to be considered as a whole, not 2 
parts; and successively bantering, in a dull ison 
the Secretary for the Colonies, the Solicitor wh 
and Mr. George Frederick Young, on their antr od 
trade speeches. But his lure was without effect. 
CuHanxcettor of the ExcuEQUER, in reply, avo tip 
allusion to the Free-trade topic, and con ned El 
self to a criticism on the working of the Reform 
and what he considered its one great defect—the @ 
clusion of the working-claases ! f 

“T have often stated to the House, and I repeat it 
because it is a deep and sincere conviction 0B 1 te 
that in the construction of that memorable law, 
form Bill of 1832, there was one great deficiency, 
was a want of consideration - 4 en 
slasses to the franchise (hear, hear) ; + 
poy cel apd ee 2 euthor of that Reform el 
recent occasion acknowledge that deficiency, OTs oy. 
he had been induced to adopt the opimion os at oot 
pressed—an opinion which I believe he did Wel, 
time consider with so much favour. 





(Hear, beat-) 
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our present system of re- 


deficiency in 
that be « great “1k it is, 1 do not understand that 
_jposentation, 8 1 think vsare which has been so fre- 
‘ag in the measure W 
by the hon. oe in — 
7 Hear, hear. ow, what- 
pony all meets that evil. (Hear ment which 
Hen may be formed of the arrange 
oe ‘sted with to the suffrage of the free- 
deny that the political te Boma 
by the old constitution. e virtually 
ge acknowledged - way 3-4 I am aware, of course, that exist- 
detroyed were reserved ; but what I mean to say is, that 
ing Tights ‘ns which supplied those constituencies were de- 
1 oan a that in fact, we virtually terminated the poli- 
ore, of labour which in the persons of that class of 
rights then enjoyed. I do not by any means wish 
that there were not strong reasons why the 
ment should be interfered with ; but 
I never heard a reason given why a 
i i arrangement should not be substituted 
a desl. (Hear, hear.) I trace much of the dissatis- 
se ists in the country, and which at times 
painfully felt with regard to the Reform Act 
(1932—I say I trace much of that dissatisfaction to the 
sisson to which I have referred.” 

But the remedy proposed by the people themselves— 
ion of the franchise amounting to universal 
he could not support, as it would throw all 

the of the country into the hands of one class ; 
coriously enough, in contradiction to the terms 
aie paragraph above quoted, he eulogized the 
entitution, which universal suffrage would over- 
as “a constitution which gives to property the 
oe deserves, which gives to labour the rights it 
dgerves, and which cherishes the existence of various 
dass, the legal and political recognition of whose in- 
trest has been one of the main causes of the flourishing 
endition of the country, and of the preservation of 
qrier, social and political.” Giving his strongest oppo- 
ion to universal suffrage, he could not support Mr. 
locke King’s motion, because it was not adequate to 
the one great deficiency of the Reform Bill. 
remedy g ’ 

As for his promises, they were very numerous :— 
*“T have 4 it right to say on the part of my col- 
what I have said before for myself. But let our 
be misconceived. We do not associate an ex- 

not . . . 
tension of the suffrage necessarily with an extension of 
democratic power. If we see any well-matured measure 
forward—not with the view of serving a mere 
party purpose, but with the sincere desire of giving the de- 
erring artisan the exercise of the suffrage in a manner 
consistent with the existence and maintenance of insti- 
tations which we believe to be as much for the interest of 
theartisan as any other class in the country,I say that to 
sch ameasure we shall be disposed to give a dispassionate 
and kind consideration. * * * * If a proposition 
should be brought forward which we really think is caleu- 
lated to meet the difficulties of the case, we shall be pre- 
to listen to it with respectful attention. But let no 

I 
one suppose that there is, on the part of the existing Go- 
vernment, any bigoted adherence to forms which may be 
to be obsolete. We have only one object in view, 
, 2) 
—an object which I am willing to believe is the object of 
all in this house ; viz., the good government of this great 
wy g 

country. (Hear, hear.) We wish to see the greatness 
d the country maintained and the prosperity of the people 
increased ; but if the change in the franchise is only to be 
wed as a mears of obtaining political power, and exciting 
Political agitation—to such a system we can only give our 
weonditional and uncompromising opposition. (Hear, 


solers were 
fo maintaln 


var)” 

Sir Bexsamix Haut next tried to provoke Ministers 
fan encounter, but he was met by cries of “ Divide.” 
Nevertheless, with the “sacred hour” of dinner at hand 
be persisted, and dared Mr. Disraeli to state clearly 
what he meant by the exclusion of the working classes. 
Did he mean to bring forward a measure to enfranchise 
them, or was his speech miserable hustings clap-trap ? 
Cries of “ Divide” at length cut short the member for 
Marylebone, and after a very brief reply from Mr. 
locke King, the House divided, when there were— 

For the motion, 149 ; against it, 202. 
Majority against, 53. 

4s Mr. Anstey was pressing a motion for papers re- 

xing to Colonel Outram’s case, the House was counted 


RELIGIOUS TESTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Ma, Moxcrrer moved the second reading of the Uni- 
waties of Scotland bill on Wednesday. This is a bill 
fir abolishing certain religious tests applied, or which 
Cught to be applied, to professors on their appointment 
® office In many cases they are not enforced ; but 
4} intolerant person, or any one who has a pique 
Suns a newly elected professor, may incite the autho- 
tities to enforce the tests; and thus they are, if en- 
a na of persecution; if they remain in 
, » Useless and vexatious. They were originally 
mitended to exclude Episcopalians, and they form an 
_. portion of the Treaty of Union and the Act 
alk j ty, but now Operate to exclude Presbyterians; 
. 8 argued that their abolition would remove a 
stevance without infringing the spirit of 

the great acts above mentioned. vd , 
the of argument taken up by the opponents of 
he Se BG among whom were Mr. Scott, Mr. Wal- 
R, Inglis, and Sir George Clerk, was, that the 








Treaty of Union and Act of Security would be violated; 
that the tests excluded infidels ; that the Scotch church 
had a vested right in the education of the people, to 
maintain which, Sir Robert Inglis said, he would saeri- 
fice not only one Sir David Brewster, but five hundred 
Sir David Brewsters if that were possible ; and that“f 
these tests were removed, it would be the first step 
towards education without religion. 

The supporters of the bill were, Mr. Monecrief, Mr. 
Bethell, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hume, Mr. Anstey, Lord John 
Russell, and Mr. Oswald. It was admitted that the 
students were not obliged to subscribe to any articles 
of faith, or swallow any tests; and Lord John Russell 
thought a law which demanded a confession of faith 
from professors and ignored students, was anomalous 
and absurd. “ He could not see why a person might 
not be allowed to teach Greek or Hebrew in the Scotch 
universities, without subscribing the Confession of 
Faith,” an argument for secular education which will 
not be forgotten. 

In spite of the support of the late prime minister, 
the motion for the second reading was lost, on a divi- 
sion, by 172 to 157—a narrow majority of 15. 

THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES. 

Mr. Grapstone’s bill for regulating the Colonial 
Church, and conferring on it some organization for 
the management of its internal affairs, has been printed 
under the title of “ Colonial Bishops Bill”—a title 
to which he objects. The motion for the second 
reading was made on Wednesday. On the presentation 
of some petitions by Mr. Gladstone, Sir Joun Pakine- 
TON pointed out that it was nearly five o’clock, and 
he must occupy more time than would be left after 
Mr. Gladstone had concluded. Mr. Gladstone only 
wished to state the purport of the measure, and had 
no hope of a decision that day. Here Mr. Horsman 
struck in saying, that Mr. Gladstone’s statement ought 
not to go forth without any observation or answer, 
and hinting something about the bill contemplating 
an “ ecclesiastical revolution.” Whereupon Mr. Giap- 
STONE said that after such an observation he should 
not discuss the question of an arrangement, but use at 
once the time that remained. 


He began by stating in the most marked and distinct 
manner that the object of the Bill was to put the colonial 
church in a condition to manage its own ecclesiastical affairs 
by mutual consent—but on a footing of equality with the 
unprivileged and unestablished denominations, who now 
— a freedom of which he trusted nothing would ever 
ye done to deprive them. Over and over again he laid it 
down that religious equality should be the basis of ecclesi- 
astical legislation for the colonies, that religious equality 
should be thoroughly established in the colonies, and the 
church freed without trenching upon any rights of the co- 
lonial authorities. 

“ The bill provided that any regulation which might be 
made by these religious communities should stand simply 
upon the footing of voluntary obedience, and enjoy no 
other force than that which appertained to the rules or 
regulations of other religious communions. (Hear, hear.) 
The bill would not land us in any of those painful questions 
in which we sometimes found ourselves involved by sub- 
jects connected with the various reciprocal rights of 

ishops, clergy, or laity. He did not know why the title 
‘Colonial Bishops’ had unfortunately been printed upon 
the bill; it had no relation to colonial bishops as apart 
from other members of their religious communion, and it 
did nothing to liberate colonial bishops from restraint, but 
simply in conjunction with their clergy and laity: and the 
= upon which the bill proceeded was that which he 

oped would daily gain strength, favour, and currency in 
this country—that of leaving the colonies (subject to any 
restraints needful on Imperial grounds) to the uncontrolled 
management of their own local affairs, whether it were for 
ecclesiastical or civil purposes. (Loud cries of “ Hear. 
hear.”’) 

As to the religious liberties of those not in communion 
with the church “he would frankly state in the face of the 
House of Commons, that if any man offered him, for the 
church of, England in the colonies, the boon of civil pre- 
ference, he would reject that boon as a fatal gift, convinced 
that any such preference would be nothing but a source of 
weakness to the church itself, and of difficulty and of dis- 
cord to the colonial communities, in the soil of which he 
wished to see her take a free, and strong, and healthy root.” 

Here he made a dignified apology for his conduct as a 
representative of a clerical constituency, by solemnly 
avowing that he acted as he thought best for their inte- 
rests, which he held would be perilled, “if he were to 
refrain from recognising, or hesitate to recognise, the 
— of religious equality as the principle of colonial 
egislation.” 

‘Pauieg the same theme, Mr. Gladstone cited the pre- 
amble of a remarkable act passed by the Parliament of 
Canada, and which has now been in the hands of members 
of the Imperial Parliament the time legally specified, and 
which, therefore, may be held approved by them. The 
words are these :—“ Whereas the recognition of legal 
equality among all religious denominations is an admitted 4 
principle of colonial legislation ; and whereas in the state 
and condition of this province, to which such a principle 
is peculiarly applicable, it is desirable that the same should 
receive the sanction of direct legislative authority, reco- 
gnising and oo same as a fundamental principle 
of our civil polity; be it therefore declared and enacted,” 
and so forth. (Hear.) He called this preamble “one of 
those declarations of which we ought to take notice; as 





—_— — 
marking an epoch in the political existence” of colonial 


legislature. 
“ Having, then, entirely with the or of 
enforcing the princ of civil establishment of the church 
in the ies, he u that ground alone, apart 
from his convictions as to what the interests of the church 
required, that the disinclination of gentlemen might be 
overcome, and that they would consent to join in an 
endeavour to adjust and construct for this new state of 
things a system which, whether best in the abstract or not, 
was the only thing which the circumstances admitted.” 
Running over certain objections, and disposing of them 
by the way, he ed to argue for the necessity of 
some measure like that he proposed, on the ground that 





for practical purposes the ecclesiastical laws of E 
did not touch the colonies—a stat t rendered plain by 
the fact that there were no ecclesiastical courts in the . 


colonies. Should he be met by a proposal to establish 
ecclesiastical courts? He 1 not. “It was perfectly 
absurd to speak of introducing into the colonies eccle- 
siastical courts armed with all the powers of the law. 
Certain bishops, he did not say from an undue love of 
power, but from difficulty in findin a mode of —— 
their own affairs, had tried to introduce those courts. The 
Bishop of Tasmania, if he was not misinformed, had come 
to this country to see whether he could not get ceclesi- 
astical courts introduced into his diocess. But that had 
led to a most curious discovery. The Dissenters said it 
was not according to the principles of religious equality 
that they should be cited before bishops’ courts. The 
Dissenters were led to look into the patents, because the 
bishop had to fall back on his patents. He said he found 
those patents coming from the Colonial-office gave him 
pee to erect those courts, to cite witnesses, to commit 
or contempt. The Dissenters raised the question whether 
the patents were legal or not. The law officers of the 
Crown, when they were called upon maturely to con ider 
the subject, returned a deliberate opinion that those 
patents pretended to confer powers which Her Majesty 
was not competent to confer, and that therefore they were 
illegal instruments.” 

The great grievance was that there were no settled, 
regular system administered according to the principles of 
law, justice, and equity. The clergy had no appeal against 
the bishop, who might act as arbitrarily and capriciously 
as he chose, and there was no remedy for the clergy, who 
had no fixed and stable rights. On what did they re’y? 

“ Generally speaking there was a great degree of har- 
mony between the bis’ and clergy and laymen in the 
colonial churches. feeling was a good substitute for 
law where there was no other resource. Laymen had no 
appeal whatever. He did not believe, in a case of with- 
holding the offices of the church from any layman cn any 
ground, however frivolous, that a mode of’ obtaining a 
remedy could be pointed out. Their state was a state of 
anarchy, tempered only by the good feeling and good sense 
which he gl ly allowed were manifested in the conduct of 
those communities.” 

After citing resolutions passed by bishops and others at 
Sydney, Melbourne, in Canada, South Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, praying generally for the establishment 
of some legal medium for regulating their own affairs, as 
they dared not act, fearing to do something which was 
a he wound up by again insisting on the main object 
of the bill, the recognition of religious equality, ard of per- 
fect freedom for the colonies in the settlement of all inter- 
nal affairs. 

On the motion of Sir John Pakington, the debate 
was adjourned to the 19th of May. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 


The Marquis of Branprorp moved on Thursday 
for leave to bring in a bill to enable her Majesty further 
to regulate the duties of ecclesiastical personages, and 
to make better provision for the management and dis- 
tribution of episcopal and capitular revenues. Advert- 
ing to the satisfactory and encouraging answer of her 
Majesty to the address he moved last session on the 
subject of spiritual destitution throughout England and 
Wales, he stated that the motives for this motion were 
twofold—first, the acknowledged necessity of enabling 
the Established Church to extend its ramifications 
amongst the masses of our rapidly-increasing populs« 
tion ; secondly, a desire to provide a practical remedy 
for abuses known to exist in the establishment, arising 
from the want of a sufficiently active legislation in 
matters of this nature. He showed that, from the 
reign of Henry VITI., Parliament had evinced a desire 
to secure religious instruction for the people, and at a 
later period had laid down the principle, that spiritual 
destitution was one of those national calamities for 
which Parliament was bound to provide a remedy. He 
then referred to the inquiries which had been made 
into the revenues of the Church, and to the appoint- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Commission, noticing the 
principles adopted by Parliament in relation to Church 
reform, what had been done by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and the paucity of Bishops, and the defi- 
ciency of the clerical staff. The modifications he pro- 
posed related to the constitution and duties of Chapters, 
which would leave a disposable revenue of nearly 
60,0001. a year. He proposed to erect two new dio- 
ceses, Westminster and Bristol, and to give a permis- 
sive power to divide existing dioceses. He explained 
the manner in which he proposed to effect these divi- 
sions, and specified the respective incomes which it was 
intended by the bill to assign to the future occupants 
of the old as well as of the new sees, the result .of 
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which would be that a surplus of 27,0007. a year would 


be applicable to the general purposes and wants of the 
Church. In the last place, he proposed that the capi- 
tular property, and the episcopal property under cer- 
tain limitations and conditions, not the fee, but the 
management, should be transferred to and vested in 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The tone of the 
whole speech was one of quiet but determined hostility 
to pluralities and sinecures in the Church, especially as 
regarded Chapters. 

Mr. Walpole assented to the introduction of the bill 
in a tone so cordial as to call up Sir Robert Inglis, to 
whom, of course, any attempt to touch the Church 
was objectionable. Further, he was deeply hurt that 
the bill should be so good as to receive the support of 
the Radicals. No one spoke against it, and after more 
or less hearty words of approval! had fallen from several 
members, leave was given to bring in the bill. This 
was followed by a smart debate on 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


which seems to be doomed to the hammer of the 
auctioneer. Mr. HEywoop moved for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider the preservation of 
the Crystal Palace, or the central portion thereof, with 
a view to its applicability to purposes of public instruc- 
tion and recreation. Mr. Hume seconded the motion 
by a speech similar to that he made at Exeter Hall. 

Colonel Srstuorp and Lord Joux Manners opposed 
the motion. The latter, on the part of the Government, 
insisted that so gross a breach of good faith as the re- 
tention of the Crystal Palace would be an evil out- 
weighing all the benefits which could possibly arise 
from its preservation. Besides, the building was not 
fit for the purposes of a permanent structure. Towards 
the end of his speech, the real animus peeped out—it 
is the site, not palace, which is objectionable. Remove 
it to Battersea Park, and the Government will lend 
cordial aid ! 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Lasoucnerr, who 
also considered it a question of good faith, and who 
thought that the expression of public opinion had not 
been sufficiently general as to relieve the government 
and Parliament from their pledges. Lord Patmersroy 
contended for inquiry, and supported the motion, testi- 
fying by his speech a warm interest in the retention of 
the building. Lord Szymovr, on the contrary, spoke 
spitefully and cynically, as is his custom, against Lord 
Carlisle, the motion, the building, and Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton. He stood by the pledge, and championed the 


interests of the house property opposite the building. | 


Mr. WAKLEY made the House laugh at the expense of 
the Government, and Lord Jonn Manners was so far 
piqued as to call the good-humoured bantew of the not 
too-refined member for Finsbury, “unmitigated non- 
sense.” Mr. Wakley had audaciously said on the 
pledge question, “This was a pledge for destruction ; 
but suppose it had been a pledge for protection, would 
the article ‘ good faith’ then be so worthy of admira- 
tion?” (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 

Mr. Geach, Mr. J. Evans, Mr. Alcock, and Sir 


Robert Peel spoke in favour of the motion, but after | 


all, when the House divided there were— 
For the motion 103; Against it 221. 
Majority for the destruction of the palace—118. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Torrine- 
TON presented a petition from the merchants and 
traders of London and Westminster, complaining of 
the Treasury minute with respect to the sale of coffee 
mixed with chicory, and entered into a statement of 
the reasons which rendered the rescinding of that 
minute desirable. 
that the petition be laid on the table. The Duke of 
MonTROSE supported the motion. The Earl of Denny 
admitted the importance of the petition, and expressed 


his dissent from the doctrine laid down on the subject | 


by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Treasury minute complained of, the present Govern- 
ment would give their best endeavours to prevent the 
spurious mixture of deleterious articles with coffee. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord GRANVILLE asked on Tuesday whether instrue- 
tions had been given to the authorities at Plymouth to 
receive the ex-Dictator Rosas, on his landing, with offi- 
cial honours. Lord Matmessury replied, that no in- | 
structions had been sent from the Foreign Office. He 
could not explain why the authorities at Plymouth had 
received the general in such a manner as they had 
done, except by supposing that a natural feeling had 
led them to receive with hospitality and respect a dis- 
tinguished refugee from a foreign country. No more 
definite answer could be obtained either from the noble 
lord or the Duke of Northumberland. 

The Earl of SHarressury brought forward his 


motion on the sanitary state of London, intreating | the chief minister and representative of Law; and that the sa- 


The noble lord concluded by moving | 


Though | 
there might be some difficulty in rescinding the | 


| sincerely pressed on ministers of the Crown in either House of 


the House to pass a resolution to the effect that the 
sanitary state of the metropolis required the immediate 
interposition of the Government. 

The Earl of Derrsy declined to follow Lord 
SHAFTESBURY into his statistics, and complained that 
with all his experience he had failed to point out any 
definite measures by which the great evils of the ex- 
isting system might be remedied. Under the circum- 
stances he thought the noble lord should have laid a 
bill on the table which might have been calmly dis- 
cussed, instead of moving this abstract proposition, 
which unreasonably called on the House to settle a 
question at once which had been a puzzle to Parlia- 
ment for ten years. 

After some further discussion, the Earl of DrerBy 
suggested that the word “ immediate” should be omitted 
in the motion; and strange as it may sound, the Earl 
of SHAFTESBURY agreeing to this suggestion, the mo- 
tion, so amended, was adopted. 


SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF ITALY. 
PROFESSOR NEWMAN'S LECTURE ON ‘‘ ENGLAND'S 
PLACE AND DUTY IN EUROPE.” 


Tue third conversazione of this Society was held, on Wed- 
nesday evening last, in the Princess’s Concert-room, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street. A numerous and select assem- 
blage was present, consisting of the members of the 
Society and their friends, together with a considerable 
number of foreigners—Italians, Germans, Hungarians, 
and Frenchmen—interested in the society, and, above all, 
interested in the subject of the lecture which had been an- 
nounced for the evening. The chair was taken at eight 
o'clock, by W. N. Ashurst, Esq., of Muswell-hill, who intro- 
duced the lecturer, Professor Francis Newman, of Univer- 
sity College. Professor Newman then proceeded, amid the 
deepest attention of the audience, interrupted only by 
marks of special sympathy and approbation at particular 
passages, to deliver the following discourse—a discourse 
worthy of the most careful perusal, and the most calm and 
serious consideration, both of ordinary citizens and of pro- 
fessional politicians. 

FRIENDS AND CouNTRYMEN,—It is common to open an address 
by asking indulgence : but now, to profess ditlidence would be 
to plead guilty of indiscretion. At the request of certain Friends 
of Italy, I have undertaken to discourse on a deeply important 
subject. [could not do so, unless I had strong convictions. 
But I shall try to adhere to great principles, on which one may 
be confident without arrogance. 

It may be asked—by some pertly, by some seriously—‘* Why 
do you not leave so difficult a subject as Foreign Politics to 
Statesmen ?”—and as a preliminary I think it well to give a 
direct and frank reply. 

First, there is no topic which the House of Commons may 
discuss, on which it is not desirable that all should have exer- 
cised minds, who constitutionally elect that House, and who 
need to judge of the conduct of their representatives. Secondly, 
the subject most intimately concerns us. As things have long 
been managed, our brothers, sons, neighbours, friends, are liable 
even in ordinary times to be sent abroad as soldiers or sailors, 
and become either agents of high justice or tools of cruel out- 
| rage. In extraordinary times such as these, our very laws and 
liberties, not to speak of our trade, our wealth, our taxation, 
| are eminently suspended on European events. Thirdly, what- 
| ever the ability of statesmen, and whatever their superior know- 
| ledge of fact, I do not admit that they have more moral wisdom 
| than private persons, and I fear they have generally less. All 

their most sdnatie wisdom was earned in private life; and the 

higher they rise, the more are they immersed in a corrupting 
| atmosphere. I dare not utter fully my feelings on this subject : 
| they might seem extravagant. I will barely say, that public 
history leaves upon my mind a most painful conviction that the 
| morality of our foreign and colonial policy is exceedingly behind 
the morality of our home-political life. Crime is imagined to 

cease to be crime, because it is perpetrated on the most auda- 
| cious scale, 
| I have now to discourse on the place and duty of England in 
| Europe. I understand this to refer to the place which England 

ought consciously to oceupy in the existing state of things. 

That state is surely unprecedented in all history. Never were 
| the nations so intelligent, so industrious, sc humane, so abhor- 

rent from pillage, so peace-loving, so law-loving ; yet never were 
| so many great and powerful peoples pressed by mere military 
| force under a yoke which they pr Never was so vast a sol- 
diery kept up—kept, not against foreign enemies, but to ensure 
| that a few men, neither wiser nor more virtuous than their fel- 
| low-mortals, may exert irresponsible power over a hundred 
million persons. This can only be a state of transition. How 
long the throes of birth will be prolonged; what amount of 
misery, destruction, and utter pent away of things new from 
things old shall precede the Order which is to arise out of this 
Chaos, may probably depend on England. Her insular position 
| gives her a peculiar security; but if this be interpreted to libe- 

rate her from duty to countries less happily situated, it will 
turn to her certain disgrace, and possibly to her ruin. What she 
| can do for them, depends on what she is in herself, and what she 





| may become in her whole empire, by the mere exertion of vir- 
tuous will. On this very grave subject I fear I cannot be lively ; 
I can only be earnest,—and I entreat that its deep interest may 
| sustain your attention, if I fail of being as concise as might be 
| wished, 
| To prevent mistake, I will at once avow that I speak as a 
| royalist to royalists. Whatever be the progress of republican 
theory among us, it would be absurd to expect a servant of the 
| Crown to act on any but royalist principles. A permanent and 
consistent foreign policy hostile to English royalty, is unima- 
ginable from British ministers without a previous revolution at 
home. No arguments are here admissible, but such as may be 
Parliament. 

Again, I speak as an Englishman, and not from the ground of 
any one section of English politicians. Tory, Whig, Radical, 
are in this argument all one. No English statesman has done 
himself and his country more honour in recent days as to 
European politics than Mr. Gladstone, who is called a Tory. In 
fact, England has no party favourable to absolutism. Every 
possible ministry will avow that the glory of the crown consists 
in its reconciling freedom with subjection, by being itself subject 
to law. We may differ as to the more or less of active authority 
which may beneficially be assigned to a prince ; naturally, for the 
problem varies with every internal change in a nation. But all 
England agrees, that legitimate and honourable royalty does 
not mean the supremacy of an Individual Will over Law, but 
means the consecration of an individual person or family to be 
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Tribunals are independent of the ordinary Executj aad a 
authorities alike are consciously amenable to the ultimate 
ment of England. Such also is the legitimacy of Civ iy. 
isms which are limited by unchangeable Religion, Dew, 
tremely ancient Forms equally unchangeable, Bat bee 
better stability is provided for, the less is 
The third form of Legitimacy is, when Law is acl 
be human and changeable, yet changeable only by 
bate and the concurrence of different orders; when . 
trate can enforce law on the people, and the people on fe te 
gistrate. To work out weak om 80 complicated a 44 
tedious to all nations, and possible to very few ; but « 
— now has fully settled the conditions of succes, This 
ighest form of Legitimacy is generally called Constitution) 
Freedom. It provides alike for Stability and for Th 
true classification of governments is not into M. ical, Aris. 
tocratic, and Democratic, but into the Lawless, the Staguanr, 
and the Legally progressive. 

The history of the English Crown is itself a silent but eloquent 
protest in favour of this highest form of Legitimacy, The ds 
thronement of the Stuarts, and election of the House of Bray. 
wick, proclaimed that legal barriers must be maintained again 
the malversations of the Executive Power, and that a king wy 
becomes notoriously lawless, ipso facto abdicates the Crown by 
violating his fundamental duties and engagements, Onthems. 
trary, nearly everywhere on the Continent, kings have used». 
mies to overturn law, and have hereby desecrated royaly, 
Foreign invaders assume to be kings or emperors of nations 
which hate them, and which disown all allegiance. Noble families 
have gained kingdoms by hypocrisy and oaths, and havetumel 
them into tyrannies by perjury and murder, Unless 
royalty separates its cause from that of lawless wickedness, itis 
dishonoured by the pretenders to its likeness. What rapeis to 
marriage, such is the sway of a usurper to that of true legit. 
macy. 

In defence of absolute despotism, it is often said, that the 
wisest king cannot give freedom to his people. But if he cannot 
do everything, he can do much; and if he desire to secure the 
supremacy of Law over Caprice, that will be seen in the direction 
of his endeavours. Few born despots have the knowledge or 
the genius, and still fewer have the will, to establish any power 
antagonistic to their own. 

But—what takes away all excuse from modern European dee 
pots—the despotism has not been necessitated by barbanm 
and ignorance, but has been facilitated by civilization and know, 
ledge. Advantage is taken of the industry, peacefulness, md 
wealth of the people, to tax them largely, to raise a great sb 
diery, and sntib Aight the arbiter of Right. Bribery, Perfidy, 
Slander, Cruelty, all add their powers to support the rofies 
cause, The rule of the despots is now, beyond , 

the rule of atrocity over moderation, of stupidity over intelet, 
of superstition over reverential philosophy. It is the prostre- 
tion of genius, the extinction of literature, the suppression 
debate, the fettering of commerce, the annihilation of law, the 
debasement of aristocracy, and the elevation of s ruthlesspnes- 
ood. 4 
The sentiment of every remaining royalist nation to its king 
must soon be undermined, if royalty and tyranny become cou 
founded in one idea, Conspirators against law and right haves 
common interest as tyrants ; but a legitimate crown has nocom 
mon interest with them. England, in all her orders and ranks, 
has but one interest in Europe—and this coincides with her 
providential mission—to inculcate and promote the supremacy 
of Law. : 

Rieut, indeed, and not Law, is the true sovereign ; Wail 
distinguish these two is ordinarily a purely internal question 
each nation. The chief exceptional case, which in modern days 
has been thought to justify foreign interference to protect wa 
classes of men from unjust law, is that of religious see 
When fanaticism dissolves the ties of humanity, it destroys a 
them the ties of nature ; but in less vital disputes, the very st 
ferers by evil laws would deprecate aid from abroad, Ondine 
rily, then, we salute Legality as the flag of Justice. " 
3ut the illegitimacy of power is sometimes clearly oom Y 
its own conduct. When a prince surrounds his person 
powerful foreign guard, when he garrisons fortresses and 7 
awes the country with foreign troops, and carefully disarms t 
natives, he proclaims to the world that he is an es roel 
an army of occupation, not a ruler administering law. oad 
nifestly a state of war, and as such alone an we to 
A nation trampled down is surely as broad ap! enomenon On, 
face of Europe, as the enemy who tramples on it. it 
and in modern days alike, political observers have the Greeks 
as an axiom, that a power is illegitimate—or, as the 
phrased it, fyrannical—when it rested on FOREIGN armies. 


: . 80 
Even where the armies are not foreign, the -— may be ‘ 
zlaring, that no sane man can doubt that power ! 4 : 
ir a magistrate who was entrusted with legal and limes = 
thority, corrupts the army, falsifies his oaths publicly, disperses 
civil assemblies by violence, slaughters, banishes, @ 


sons, at pleasure ; dictates processes which give to his new posi- 
awe To 


Fe 


tion a formal owe § ; and then, assumes to a 

last step does but add hypocrisy to atrocious 

trust such a man is henceforth impossible. To exc! on 
tesies with him is to deprive our courtesies of all = 

We either become partakers of his ill repute, wes . 

to act from cowardice. To be forced to salute § mgs 





‘ a ~ ief to any 
with civility, must surely be a dishonour and a grief 
tuous man, To send a fixed ambassador to 


psy court to him, 
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—=— <M sgitimacy. It puts | the excellent ancient fashion of declaratory law, Let our par- 
ee a prostitution of ov rere eeenh ihe vilest of | liament simply and plainly avow* that “the Colonies hake 
spree our Quen” as co-ordin: i natural right to construct their own organs of self-government; 
criminals. function of England in Europe is—by | provided only that the inalienable freedom of individuals, the 

, then, the proper r nays, BY express word or forcible ac- | Integrity of the empire, and the lawful prerogative of the Crown, 
edanls and silent action ~ legitimacy. A mass of human be not compromised ” By one such act we d cut the knot 
tions i J nm _— when it is cemented into consis- | of all our colonial difficulties, return to our old freedom, re- 
veneer parr by law; by law, which is the same to- | nounce tyranny, and come with a clearer conscience to help 


‘oes not depend on individual | legality in Europe. bin 
awe a it was ¥ aterdey  aaglend to peotnate legitimacy is Iseem to remember an expression used by a late Minister, 
eaprice But this an d when interpreted to mean that Eng- that the exchequer could not relieved of the charge of colo- 
gusehievously Catena h institutions. Our particular form | nial garrisons, because the troops were necessary for the reten- 
{and must promote te re pation which has a royal race, a tion of the colonies. Lf we dare not withdraw our armies, what 
of Legali ee ity ail socially independent, and there- | is this but a confession that our sway is tyrannical? But to 





Orr Panvof ate: » dare is > v. is | 
p aad 8 cei n independent political part If any of | preten 1 that we dare not is a slande ron the colonists, who hate 
capable of p's) 1) not exist in a certain country, our form only the bureaucracy of the Colonial Office. This alone it is 
ihe three elements Go DoF and if we urge its introduction, | which undermines their loyalty to our Queen. 


: there manifestly eet re to our influence. Moreover, in 

60 “ may be a sacred person, irresponsible at 

fart tbs es sarty disputes and attack, there must be 

reverence by him. This isa seg wee which cannot 

te crested at will. As to force a husbanc = an — cand 
7 force a king on an undes g 

no honour to matrimony, 80 to 

is 


But a more immediate effect on Europe is produced from our 
dependencies in the Mediterranean. Of our strangely arbitrary 
dealings in Gibraltar and Malta I have no time to speak, but 
the Ionian Islands is a truly grievous case. I do not refer 
solely to the government of Sir Henry Ward. The melancholy 
phenomenon is wider than one man’s personality. Allow me to 
sketch the outline of the history, The Crown of Great Britain 
assumed the protection of these islands in 1815. A constitution 
was given them, for in those days the tide set that way. But | 
our Government had no intention of making their parliaments 
| co-ordinate with our own: they were to be nothing but a 


| screen to conceal a really irresponsible bureaucracy. The islands 


» 


no honour to royalty. Nations which have no kingly 

e that they can revere or trust, are essentially un- 

eT we are proud of our old oak-trees, shall we was | 

6 } ‘ he equally proud of them? 
nt saplings and be equally | f 

A ogee Victoria by assuring her that 


; honour Queen y as 
we think to be a hothouse plant? True 1 legiti- 









royalty can be niet Bs oboe Europe, as in old days, by high | learnt in time what English freedom was, and found they had it 
——— o in’s heart; but the monstrous ab- | not. Discontent and murmurs ensued. The press was not left 

_ which te “3 acy appears any prospect of such an | free, Tll-will increased. Official people were displeased and 

ity is, that whenever aT Gon a citizen overtops his | suspicious. At length on occasion of partial and private 


event never in time of revo t 
Tne d the intense love of his nation seems suscep- 


then forthwith our 


a nina to loyalty and allegiance 

jpening into loyalty and allegi 

coe ists clamour against him, and impute this con- 
o 


| crime, the Government proclaimed martial law. The press 
| strongly censured the proceeding. The Governor arbitrarily 
| banishes editors, publishers, and readers. And now, after 
| thirty-five years, our despotism is thoroughly undisguised. The 
| hideous mark of tyranny is permanently display » to the tri- 

umph of the absolutists—foreign armies and fleets crushing 
| Greek liberty! Until we maintain the internal peace exclu- 
| sively by native Greek forces, our case is ostensibly that of the 
Russians in Poland and of the Austrians in Lombardy. 

Our Parliament is under a fundamental delusion : it has for- 
gotten its own origin : it fancies, like kings of old. that its rights 
come down from heaven, and are not derived from men; but 
we know the authority of the Commons is derived from its 
electors, thai of the Lords from their baronies. Their inherent 
authority can only be commensurate with the soil of Great Bri- 
tain. Our Parliament is indeed greater than, yet it is only co- 
ordinate in rank with, the Parliament of the Ionian Islands, 
which are united to England solely in the Queen. At present 
our Cabinet is constitutionalist in England, but absolutist in our 
dependencies ’ 


as though kingship were horrid tyranny ; wholly blind 
that ifever royalty is to be again strengthened in 

, it is by the elec ytd such men to be ert 
| avow ovality 18 made sacred DY s "Ing 

In dhort, then, sak becomes a eno 4 isibly a 

justice more then royalty f Queen ictoria’s Te- | 

ee iaisers urge her to manifest cordial sympathy with } 
itl freedom, whether it appear in a form more or lesa 

Seiser era. then the affections of the Br itish people will be | 
rivetted to her oneren yee This is true royalist 

is is the genuine English policy 

Fae of my audience will say ** Enough of these 

irtiams : come to the point, and say what we are to do. 

Excase me, that I regard these topics as nowise superfluous 
to Englishmen. Excuse me further, if I reply in @ cautious 
order of my own to the question, "i wh r we an . 

} rer ot u oe soiely, yet rime 

= lis pa mos! po tueed by pope fen gp oR 20 i How vital this subject is to the affairs of Europe appears in 
ran, far feahée on Europe than any result from direct in- | our heartless behaviour to Hungary. Early in the last century, 
od F'se are tyrannical in our own administration, | when Austria was our ally, and we had aided her tothe victories 
‘ of Blenheim and Ramilies, we sent an ambassador to Hungary, 
with which she was at war, and we assisted in 1712 to make the 
to establish precede nts that condemn themselves; , their | peace of Satmar. : In we the Emperor ¢ weg a . 

own conduct is quoted as precedent against them. I am hereby favour of his nephew. he Hungarian diet, on constitution: 
forced into an argument which I fear you may think out of | grounds, refused to accept the nephew as king, and a national 
place, onthe government of English dependencies. You will | war arose. (The details I purposely omit.) Did, then, our 
imagine Imean India, Not India in particular. And of India, | Ministry retrace their old precedent, and send an ambassador 
who shall speak shortly? The problem is immense: the moral | to Hungary, in order to mediate a peace? No. Did they re- 
embarrassments severe. We have done many things eminently | ceive the Tungarian envoy? No. Why not ? Lord Palmer- 
wel. The tribunals and the press are free, arbitrary arrests | ston assigned as his reason (you may read it in the Blue-book), 
and spies unknown, race has no distinctions, the ordinary armies | that England knew nothing about Hungary except as part of 
we native. But bureaucracy is absolute, malversations obscure, | the Austrian empire !—So, we had forgotten the peace of Sat- 
the delays of the law distressing, wars frequent and on the | mar! We did not know that the kingdom of Hungary is eight 
seale, taxation oppressive, the indigenous people poorer | centuries old, and that in Hungarian law Austria is a agen 
ever (at least through vast regions), # political career im- | country !+ Why all this forgetfulness? Plainly because the 
ible to natives, and discontent certain to increase with every usurpation of an Austrian bureaucracy on Hungary was too 
imerease of knowledge. If we sincerely desire good government, | similar to that of English bureaucracy on Ireland, and still 
ifwe condemn official irresponsibility, we shall shortly be able | more recently on Canada and on the Ionian Islands, Prince 
to erect an Indian represeitative Assembly in England, autho- | Schwarzenberg well knew that the men who had abetted the 
tited to demand publicity, to debate, and to address the Exe- | Canadian war might be insulted by him boldly. [If they would 
ative. This one splendid but cheap act ot justice to India | but have recognised Hungary as (what she manifestly was) a 
Would produce great moral effect on Europe, aud ultimately on | nation at war with Austria, and deserving from us simple neu- 
i trality, the Hungarians could have commanded any pupply of 
We are apt to | arms from England. I understand that a ship was laden and 
ready to sail; but they played into the hands of unjust aggres- 








our ministers have bad consciences ; they cannot deal 
with the boldness of innocence, they cringe to tyrants, they fear | 








But I am thinking primarily of our Colonies. , 
belittle aware how disastrous our glorious Revolution of 1683 ¢ ; int 
las been to the English dependencies. Previously the Crown | sion, and we have reaped from it insult and danger. 


suffice to indicate their tenor. 


izing “ Education,” as it is understood 
Italy by the priests, said :— 


that their life is to be 
to cramp or pervert their intellect u 
them, unl ed, untaught, to the 
their b 


from our own blue radiant sky from our own Alps 
the mr! ruins situated around them, to the 
book of Ge i, 

what their country has been, what it is 
schools which you urge us to erect, they would 
bigotry, servility, passive brute-like sub i 
to curse or denounce their proscribed father.” 





Speaking i 
uery of opponents, “ Why do Pe not t 
ual influence of education ?” Moree phe 
“ Ah! had I child f in Italy, and should I forget 
bo qpent io bondage, t weubl, than 





earned, 


*tifel 





eir Italian i to the inspirations that come 


ol and Nature. ,t 


ealled to 





Speaking to those who object to revolutions on the 


ground that they “take away life,” M. Mazzini said: 


“I must remind them of a simple, sad, prominent a ~s od 


life is actually taken away, taken away by Austrian 


slow Roman dungeon-fever—by the miseries of ©: un- 


avoidable consequences, of often renewed _ A 

which no moral preaching or friendly advice will ever ress, 

as long as tyranny shall be hateful, and man be born for : 

taken away, since perhaps forty , W our national 

struggle first began—taken away from the best, the the 

bravest—taken away by the wicked. Is the life of the = be 
e 


brave to be left, for an indefinite period, at the mercy 
and wicked? Are we not bound to by all means in our 
hands, their lives, and leave God to provide for the unavoidable 
consequences of this fulfilled duty? And if we can enthrone 
joyfal, loving Peace, only through a short, decisive, final stru; 

—if to this long, cruel, half-patent, half-concealed war, w 
exists, which we have not originated, which ap to us for 
our aid, we can substitute a better, asingle loyal battle tor 
the Right—shall we not say, ‘ blessed be the battle which will 
cancel war during many generations to come,’ and fight it 
bravely after a prayer, and in the broad daylight of God 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
Lerrer XVII. 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, 27th April, 1852. 

THE event of the week has been the Judgment of the 
Tribunal of Paris, relative to the property of the family 
of Orleans. The State has recently taken possession of 
Neuilly and Monceaux, twoof the domains of the house of 
Orleans. The Administrators of the property of the 
Orleans family had protested against the illegality of 
these proceedings, and had brought the matter before 
the Tribunal of Premiere Instance of Paris. The Pre- 
fect of the Seine, in the name of the Government, had 
opposed the bringing of the business before that tri- 
bunal, and required that it should declare itself incom. 
petent. The terms in which this demand was couched 
were most threatening; it contained the following 
words :—“ the tribunals have no right to interfere in 
the acts of the Government; by such conduct they 
expose themselves to the severities of the Government, 
and the tribundls are warned to consider the results 
to which their verdict might lead.” Notwithstanding 
these threats, the Judges, by an act of intrepidity to 
whch they have not lately been much accustomed, 
declared themselves competent, by a majority of eight 
to one, to sit upon the case. 

The decision produced an immense effect in Paris. 
_The Judges are unanimously commended for this unex- 








hed no spare force to domineer over them, and did not attempt | Our first business, you will admit, is to mend ourselves; but 
it, The doctrine of oli prevailed, that every British settler | as the indirect benefit to Europe, thence to ensue, ean come but 
carried a Constitution about with him. Our American plantations | slowly, this daty does not supersede more immediate action. I 
made their own Houses of Assembly, as soonas they found they | shall endeavour to approach the question, ‘‘ What we are to 
teded them; and our Stuarts coufirmed the procedure minis- | do,” from its negative side, which is the safer course. After 
terhlly, as of course. But from the time when bond fide Par- 
lameMary government was established in England, our parlia- | ceedingly narrowed. 
nent began to act imperiously, and after the union with Scotland | — [We regret to be compelled, at the last moment, from 
dnne have ent the dain ie eturpation. ie | eXtreme pressure on our space, to defer the concluding 
ib called the Imperial Parliament “Three Civil Wars } we been | Portion of this valuable Lecture till next week.—Ep. of 
cused to us by its « vachment that with the American | Leader. 
Colonies ; that with Ireland in 1799; and that with Canada in After Professor Newman’s lecture, Mr. Masson, the se 
eh ably a a a 7 ee — cretary of the society, made a few observations on some 
to evade and overbear this claim led to the embroilments and | Points arising out of the lecture; and the proceedings of 
severities out of which the war at Jenzth issued.” Astothe war | the evening were wound up by an address from M. Maz- 
with lung zini. M. Mazzini, on this occasion, directed his remarks 
| chiefly to two objections, prevailing in some quarters in 


lolles, 














Canada, into which the Colonial Offic ed the nation 
awares and unwilling, it was so flag y unjust that our 
Maisters, when successful, conceded to Cs ail that she had | this country, against such movements as that of the 
wanted, Nevertheless, since this, in the last ten years, we have | Italian patriots—the objection that “revolution is a sad 
by similar claims of domini m alienated the loyalty of all our - : r=) hi 
More recent colonies,—in the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land, Aus- thing, and calm progression much better ; and the o' yyec- 
tralia, and New Zealand. To judge by the past, we shall have | tion that “in all revolutions life must be sacrificed on both 
Rew civil wars with these, and whether victorious or defeated, | sides.’ The length to which our report of Professor New- 
tall then at last concede that their parliaments are co-ordinate | man’s lecture has extended, unfortunately prevents us 
Sheep were ama board co appternge | from laying M. Mazzini’s admirable answers to these ob- 
and a political stage open to them; that a colony is not jections before our readers. Two brief passages must 
Smere field for our ministerial patronage, but is England renew- 
a. , maul | * In old days, while our parliaments were fighting the battle 
er the weight of this topic on Europe. nly a few 
8g0, a coalition of the dedicte against English freedom 


of freedom, they were fond of broad moral truths. But now, 
the instinct of absolutism teaches them to evade popular and 


Was adanger not to be undervalued. It is now past. Why? | general enunciations, which tie up despotic discretion. They 
Kossuth has roused America. ‘The despots now know | now love to decide each matter on its own separate nd, in 
fat we can get an ardent American alliane », Whenever they | which case a lawyer-like subtlety can always justify whatever is 


at the moment convenient. It is thought to indicate an un- 
practical intellect, to settle more by a single Act than the point 
which is just then forced on for decision. ; 

Thus a special Bill is needed to — > mechiony of 
| freedom for each colony, Every such bill is tedious, elaborate, 
lish royalty? Canada now enjoys full freedom, and is | liable to fail of passing from numerous causes, and apt to dis- 
nay expanding. If the Cape and Australia and New Zealand | please the colony when passed! _ If this is to be the way that we 
had the freedom of Canada, the world would soon swarm with | [ogidlate, it is to be feared that all the colonies will haye revolted 
wat nglands, rivalling the mother’s strength. Our Consti- | before the bills which are to do them justice can have passed. 
penal yalty would no longer be a rare or weuk phenomena, | Surely the only part which the Home Parliament should reserve 

would encircle the earth and react on Europe. to itself is that of confirming the organic work of the colonists. 

| 


le Us to ask it; and this is a risk they will never bring on 
es purposely. If America is still such astrength to our 
freedom, what would she have been if our Parliameut had never 
power over her,—if she had been allowed by us to 


to Batik strength, and had remained a co-ordinate support 


We need only to return to old English freedom, enunciated in | This would give it a veto on anything unconstitutional in new 
— | machinery. 

+ So able a man as Lord Palmerston cannot have been igno- 
rant as to these matters. Indeed the able despatches of Mr. 
; Blackwell laid open the whole controversy to the Foreign Office 
every respect, except that of giving to the king one | us eagly as February and March, 1848. It is manifest that the 


Ta, aaa, thereby (ostensibly) one policy in Europe. Its | noble lord condescended to become the mouthpiece of incompe- 
, Will be measured by the value of this result. tent colleagues, 


. ry oo ee ‘ 
At its close, the Irish Par *nt was annihilated, and Irish | 
ves introduced into the British Parliament. This | 

has not benefited Ireland, and has enormously embarrassed | 








seeing what is absurd or unjust, the choice of conduct is ex- | 


| 
' 
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pected display of courage. As for the Elysée, it was 
dumbfounded at the intelligence. Its blustering and 
sanguinary hangers-on were for transporting the 
Judges to Cayenne forthwith. One of them said that 
for such an act of independence some promotion was 
due, and that all the councillors should be raised to 
the dignity of presidents—in the colonies. Another 
said, these fellows are playing at parliament: let us, 
then, like Louis XIV., invade the seat of justice with 
our riding-whips. A third, a reputed swaggerer, the 
Colonel Lepic, said, these gentlemen would cancel the 
Decree of the 22nd of January, let them take heed we 
don’t cancel them in their turn. M. Bonaparte re- 
ceived the intelligence much more phlegmatically. He 
was at the Opera, when M. Berger, the Prefect of the 
Seine, entered his box, and said, “ Prince, we have lost 
our trial.” L. Bonaparte made no reply, but merely 
twirled his moustache, with that braggart air which he 
assumes since the 2nd of December. What will the 
Government now do? is a question which each person 
asks himself. It was reported, at first, that the affair 
would be brought before the Court of Appeal, but it 
now appears that the case will be submitted to the 
Council of State. What the result would be in the 
hands of the Council of State can easily be anticipated : 
the Orleanists would be defeated, and the Government 
would at one stroke rid itself of their claims. 
the invention of a Council of State was a capital idea, 
It would appear that M. Dupin, the spiteful ex- 
president of the National Assembly, who organized the 
opposition of the magistracy, as soon asthe verdict had 
been delivered, went up to the reporters’ desk, and 
said, sufficiently loud to be heard throughout the 
court, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you see in this verdict an act of 
great courage ; it now depends on the press to show 
as much—forward!” As for that, the opposition is 
universal among all classes of society, excepting the 
peasantry, who persist in mistaking Louis Bonaparte 
for the great Emperor. TheArchbishop of Parisis hostile 
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to the President ; the new National Guards, entirely 
released by the Government, are a source of serious 
alarm to him. This intelligent and enlightened class 
of republicans have recovered from the panic under 
which they were suffering, and now censure openly 
and publicly all the acts of L. Bonaparte. 

The Orleanists are busy in the north, the Repub- 
licans in the south ; while the Legitimists have unani- 
mously decided upon leaving Paris, and returning to 
their chateaux in the country, full two months earlier 
than usual. Even the constituted Bodies of the State 
attempt to thwart the Government. The Council of 
State, for instance, to which the con§titution gave the 
right of precedence before the Senate and the Legis- 
lative Body, have been much annoyed by a decree 
which removes them from that position, and places them 
in the third place as to precedency. The Municipal 
Council of the city of Paris saw with evident displea- 
sure that the Government had taken upon itself to 
turn the Place de la Concorde topsy-turvy without 
their acquiescence. They have consequently protested 
against the “encroachments of the Executive.” Lastly, 
the Legislative Body is secretly organizing means of 
resistance, and will be prepared to demand, one by one, 
the restitution of the prerogatives of preceding Assem- 
blies. It is marvellous how rapidly the instinct of 
fellowship changes a man. M. Veron, the violent 
partisan of the Dictatorship, had no sooner been made 
a member of the Legislative Body than, in spite of the 
previously arranged plan at the Elysée, not to submit 
the budget of the expenses to the legislature, he de- 
manded distinctly that the said budget, as in constitu- 
tionally countries, should be submitted, with 
all its details, to the Legislative Assembly; and he 
moreover carried his point. Since then, fresh game 
has been started. LL. Bonaparte, in his constitution of 
the 14th of January, declared that all the amendments 
carried by the Legislative Body should be returned to 
the Council of State for their approval or rejection. 
Now there are 4000 items in the budget of expenses ; 
the deputies consequently might make 4000 amend- 
ments. They maintain, therefore, that it would be 
absurd to require that these 4000 amendments should 
be submitted to the Council of State, and they request 
they may be released from that formality. Here we 
have the Legislative Chamber, one of the great bodies 
of the State, which declares the constitution to be ab- 
surd and ridiculous. But even this is not all: it now 
appears that the majority of the members of the Le- 
gislative Body are Legitimists. I had already an- 
nounced this result to you before the*election of the 
29th February. L. Bonaparte sought to obtain the 
majority of 7,500,000 votes of the 20th of December ; 
it therefore became necessary that the Government 
candidates should be elected at any cost. At the first, 
a good number of Bonapartists were selected, but the 
prefects who had been consulted having declared that 
these persons stood no chance, the Elysée found itself 
obliged to adopt, as its own, the candidates who were 
the most likely to succeed. Republicans were in exile, 
in prison, or at the hulks; Orleanists were the objects 
of violent threats; Bonapartism a chimera; there 
remained only the Legitimists, wearing Bonapartist 
colours ; what wonder, then, they should be in a con- 
siderable majority in the Legislative Chamber. There 
are but 37 thorough-bred Bonapartist deputies. These 
figures, which have been ascertained by the members 
of the Chambers, are full of eventualities for the future. 

The distribution of the eagles is still fixed for the 
10th of May. I must, however, notice a remarkable 
retreat on the part of the Government. The National 
Guard, which had been invited to attend the ceremony, 
will not be present. The Government alleges that the 
organization of the National Guard could not be com- 
pleted in time. But the real motive is, that the men, 
although carefully culled, refuse to acknowledge the 
officers named by M. Bonaparte. The National Guard 
of Paris, in spite of the care with which its members 
were selected, could only be composed of shopkeepers, 
and they have not forgotten the massacre of the 4th 
of December, and the grape-shot with which their shops 
were riddled on that day. They are, therefore, eager 
to avail themselves of every opportunity to protest 
against the present state of affairs. This well known 
disposition induced L. Bonaparte to shrink from expos- 
ing the army to a struggle with the National Guard, 
which would inevitably have brought the population 
of Paris into the streets, and might end in a successful 
insurrection. Accordingly, the National Guard will 
not be called out before the 15th of August. 

As to the proclamation of the Empire, T give you 
the plan decided upon at the Elysée to evade the cele- 
brated veto of the Emperor of Russia, alluded to in a 
previous letter. This veto is threatening; it places 
the proclamation of the Empire as a casus belli. L. 

will consequently content himself with being 
saluted Emperor by the army. He will afterwards 





make another appeal to the people for the ratification 
of the will of the army, and, doubtless, by adopting 
the means used at previous elections, he will obtain the 
requisite seven millions of votes. 

Steps are already being taken in this sense. The 
clamour of the provincial Bonapartist journals for the 
Empire is unceasing. The committee of the Empire 
continues its gigantic petition labours, but with this 
difference in the programme, that the petitions, instead 
of being presented to the Senate, will be presented with 
due solemnity to L. Bonaparte, in person, on the 10th 
of May. This incident is to be the signal for the pro- 
clamation of the Empire by the army. 

The ceremony will conclude with a grand féte, given 
by the army to L. Bonaparte. It is supposed that the 
army has been assessed to meet the expenses of this 
affair. The assessment took place thus—the colonel of 
the 8th regiment of hussars called his officers together, 
and told them that he was about to stop two days’ pay 
from each of them to meet the expense of a féte, to be 
given by the army to the President. The colonel of 
the 45th regiment of the line, who is a Gascon, pre- 
sented them with the following account :—*“ The army 
desires to give the President a féte at its own cost. 
The President having heard of it, would not consent 
that it should cost the officers and soldiers a single 
copper, and he has given orders for 100,000 franes to 
be paid into the army treasury. The heaviest part of 
the money is already paid, let us each give two days’ 
pay, and the sum will be complete.” Now, as there 
are 11,000 officers in the French army, two days’ pay, 
at an average of five francs per day, ure equal to 
110,000 francs. It therefore appears that instead of 
contributing a part of the expense of the /éte, the 
officers pay all. A great many officers have been 
cashiered for having refused their share of the money. 
Such is the féte freely offered by the army to L. 
Bonaparte ! 

Many of the pardoned prisoners (graci¢s) have re- 
fused to accept their pardon, rather than be indebted 
for anything to L. Bonaparte. A great number refuse 
to sign the declaration requiring them to promise not 
to attempt anything against the government of the 
2nd of December. The few remaining Republican 
journals in the Departments contain letters every day 
from such persons to this effect. ‘Transportation, con- 
sequently, is still going on. Three hundred more 
prisoners were embarked at Havre, on the 24th of 
April, on board the Barthollet, for Cayenne. Two 
hundred and seventy-seven others for Algiers, and one 
hundred and two more for Cayenne have beer shipped 
at Toulon. 

Great agitation reigns in the departments. The 
Bonapartist journals are obliged to confess it. Private 
vengeance is prevalent to an incredible extent. Incen- 
diary fires are the means most generally employed. 
France is becoming an Ireland on a large scale. In 
the meantime the Emperor amuses himself—they are 
merry-making at the Tuileries. 

The most scandalous financial jobbing of all kinds, 
reminding one of the worst days of the Directory and 
the Empire, is of daily occurrence. The lottery is to 
be re-established. Louis Bonaparte divides equally 
with M. Véron, who shares his half with Madlle. Rachel, 
the celebrated actress. The palmy days of Roulette 
and Trente et Quarante are returning in full blossom. 
N. Véron has the agreement in hand. He is to give 
three millions a year to Bonaparte, from hand to hand ; 
Bonaparte gives him the license for fifteen years, on 
payment of two millions to the State. M. Véron and 
Madlle. Rachel will have the rest for themselves. 

The notorious* Smith, the sou¢eneur of Miss Howard, 
Louis Bonaparte’s mistress, is the heart and soul of the 

job. It is to him that the whole of the three millions 
Bonaparte is to receive will eventually come. 

An alarmingly arbitrary proceeding has taken place 
this week, in Paris. The journeymen coachbuilders, 
considering the increased activity in their business, 
sought to obtain a higher rate of wages. The masters 
having refused to accede to their desire, the men 
struck work. The prefect of police, for the purpose of 
cutting the matter short by a stretch of authority, in- 
duced several of the workmen to come to him, under 
the pretext of hearing their complaints, but instead of 
listening to them, he caused them all to be put into 
prison. The remaining workmen, much irritated by 
this tyrannical act, continued the Strike, and those 
men who had remained at work, at low wages, quitted 
their employment. Last Saturday, the journeymen 
coachbuilders had a meeting at Courbevoie and Neuilly, 
to adopt resolutions for their common interest. Two. 
companies of sergens-de-ville were sent down to these 
two localities, and before the meeting could take place, 
they attacked the first comers with the flat of their 





* We are not aware to what “Smith” our correspondent 
here alludes, or whether he means by “ Smith” a generic 
title for Englishmen.—Ep. of Leader. 











swords, and dragged them to the prison of My 

they were put into solitary co; Von 
Reports are circulating that there 

in the provinces, in May. I do not pia, * Tagg 

have been told that the movement will be thea, | 

test against the present state of thi me pn 
The fireworks for the 10th of Mg prepared 

artillery, at Vincennes, have just . wt 

stroyed the building in which t! : 

Fortunately, no lives were lost, tis —_— 





CONTINENTAL NOTEs, 


The decision of the Seiné Tribunal. j 5 
penciagen ! property, a been laid tome the Coma ht 
over which the le tri 

wer. . 4 yee of the country have ap 

The Constitutionnel publishes the report 

inasse, the Satenssiceny Commissioner oo 
‘rance, who, out of 4000 insurgents, could @ 
200, and commute the sentence of 100, The Pardon 
= that the mixed commission had by unwise leni » 
lost an opportunity for suppressing anarchy such kine 
not occur soon again. Tut 

A decree authorizes the Minister of Finanee to j 
on the great book of the public debt a sum of 4) 
three per Cents. Rentes in exchange for 4,475,655, 9, 
four-and-a-half per Cents., which are to be 

A sinking fund of the one per Cent. on the noming] 
capital taken from the sinking fund belonging to the four. 
and-a-half per cent. Rentes will be a plied to the three 
per Cent. Rentes created by the President's decree, 

In the account rendered by the Patrie of the funeral 
service in honour of Marshal Gerard, it gives the title of 
King to Jerome Bonaparte, who was present, for whom, 
moreover, “the place of honour was reserved,” : 
general description of the altar, catafalque, &., the Patpie 
proceeds :—“ Seats had been prepared for the officers of 
the President of the Republic, the Marshals, Ministem, 
Senate, Legislative Body, officers of land and sea, and 
high functionaries. These places were s ively oceu. 
pied by a ee —— . poet des Inv. 
ides, and brother of the Emperor Napoleon, accompanied 
by all his officers of ordonnance. The place of honour had 
been reserved for him.” Then amongst the names of dip 
tinguished personages present is given that of “Pring 
Napoleon, son of King Jerome.” The official Moniteur 
copies verbatim the description of the Patrie, with the 
ae of the title of King applied to Jerome. 

Negotiations with Russia are spoken of for the divorce df 
the Princess Matilde from her husband, Prince Demidof. 
The prince, it is said, offers a settlement of 100,000h, 
a-year and two millions at his death. But the lady m 
quires the two millions down and the annuity besides, 

The Moniteur contains a decree by which the officersaf 
the navy, and other functionaries connected with that de 
partment, are ordered to take the oath of allegiance within 
a month. 

The Conservatives have gained an important vietoryin 
the recent elections in the canton of Berne, thereby om 
firming in power the present executive. The major 
was 5845; in a total number of voters, 78,625. If wean 
to believe the French Constitutionnel, the Conservatives, 
no doubt under French auspices, are about to turn their 
victory to immediate practical advantage by the following 
measures which bear a decided Napoleonic impression — 
1. The suppression of the University, whjch will resume 
the rank and less pompous title of Academy. % Re 
organization of the colleges of the Jura (French part), 
which are in a deplorable condition. 3. Partial revision 
of the Constitution by the Grand Council, and the r- 
establishment, under all cases, of the right of revocation, 
taken from the Government in 1846. 4. A law destined 
to protect the authorities from insult, while in the exerewe 
of their functions. 5. A new law on the press, &e. 

Simultaneously with the reactionary triumph at Bere, 
we learn the arrival in Paris of Louis, Benagens rs 
friend, General Dufour. The General arrives 
5 onl Extraordinary,” to confer with the President on 
the questions that have arisen between the two countries. 

The Siecle tells a story much to the credit of Armand 
Marrast, a man who has often been maligned, in 
1833 the Algerine question occupied the public mind, 
Marrast, then writing in the Tribune, had treated the 
question so as to place civilization above conquest, 
The principal inhabitants of Algiers offered him a pre- 
sent as a testimony of their gratitude ; and their dele 
gate, Sidi Hamdan, wrote the following letter on the 
subject :-— 
’ « Paris, July 13, 1833, 

“ Monsieur Marrast,—You alone, among the writers 
the press, have comprehended that the question -. 


| was a natural occasion for France to show how 


8 
stands liberty and humanity. You do not lao eon- 
quest. but civilization. The principal persons of ger 
who desire to establish it in their country, cannot 
sant testify to you all the gratitude they feel, bees 
hope that you will accept the enclosed 0 er for 100; 
which I have signed in the name of all. We hope you 
will accept this proof of our gratitude. : 

“ Receive the assurance of our consideration. 

« Hampas. 


The order did not remain a moment in the mn’ 
the journalist ; as is proved by a second letter from 
same writer— — 6, 1888. 

“ Moystevr Marrast,—Your delicacy in refusing > 
100,000f. which we had sent you no doubt does my » 
your character, but we are afflicted at not being # you 
testify to you our gratitude for the manner ™ a well 
have pleaded the cause of liberty for the Algerians 
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ber has alluded to the reforms introduced by the late 





If our country is ever restored to 
wsfor the Burr er your opinions and generous senti- 
ws we acts hope you will still continue to defend the 


ents. ich are ours. 
interests of humanity, wee Receive, &c. 
“ HamMpaAn.” 


Marast never spoke to any one of this offer: 

only at his death that the fact came to light. 
= reached London on Tuesday of the death 
Grand Duke of Baden, which took place on Satur- 
df the after a painful and lingering illness. He was 62 
he and undistinguished by any personal quality 
i o le ph of mention. on bay oy 
German potentates, weak, vacillating, false, 
eal and — sie Austeion attern, “ paternal ;” “at 
moment,” says the correspondent of the Daily News, 
‘humbly bowin to the popular will when it was in the 
seendant, promising liberal institutions and laws—break- 
‘ag these promises, and trampling the people under foot, 
restored to the full exercise of absolute power.” His 
it will be remembered, was almost wrested from him 
, democratic insurgents in the last sanguinary 
¥ sege.and only preserved to the reigning family by the 
of Prussia. hereditary prince being a paralytic 
en iiot, the regency of the second son, Prince Fre- 
derek, has been proclaimed. But there are other and 
claimants to the throne in the persons of the 
House of Bavaria. King Maximilian is not likely to let 
his claim sleep, and a romantic mystery of crime and 
intrigue ma possibly be once more disturbed. The House 
of Bavaria Se on two occasions disputed and protested 
=e decree of the federal commission in favour of 


ing family. 

se ernal tells the following pretty story of the 
last moments of the deceased duke. The anecdote smacks 
a ition,” to embalm the ducal memory ! Here 
itiss—* Whilst his royal highness lay racked with pain 
gone few nights past upon his sleepless pillow, he turned 
to the physician in ordinary, Dr. Schrickel, and said— 
fall me, Schrickel, do you think that there is any sick 
mm who suffers as much as I do?’ ‘ Yes, sir, replied the 
doctor, ‘alas! many. I have one poor man under treat- 
nent at this time, who labours under the same disease, 
ud in abject misery, upon a heap of straw! The prince 
mae no reply, but, stretching out his enfeebled hand, 
nang the bell ; and when his attendant entered, he ordered 
that the best bed in the palace should be carried to the 
sick man’s abode, and that everything the suffeeer required 
should be furnished to him, until death or recovery eased 
his pains.” It certainly is becoming a question now a 
days whether duke or pauper escapes from the uglier 

rape by death ! 
“Te Commercial Congress at Vienna has terminated, 
and that at Berlin has made very little progress. The 
ing brief summary explains what has been really 
elected at Vienna for the purpose of uniting the commer- 
cal interests of Germany. The different representatives 
on the occasion of their last mecting, to sign a 
containing seven declarations, of which the follow. 

Ing is a résumé :— 

“The Austrian Government declares itself ready to con- 
dude with Prussia, the States now forming part of the 
— ——. which may enter it in iss 4, a treaty 

commerce and a treaty of customs union, conformably to 
theplans mentioned. The governments on their side de- 
dare themselves ready to sign a treaty of commerce and a 

of commercial union between Prussia, the States now 
part of the Zollverein, and those which will enter 
itin 1854, on the one part, and Austria and the States 
which shall be with her con this time to the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1854, on the other part, if these treaties can be con- 
in conformity with the plans proposed, to secure the 
shesion of the other States of the eee de and in the 
erent of their not accepting the above-mentioned plans 
Without modification, to cause them to enter into treaties 
of commerce and of customs union, having those plans for 
their basis, and that the conclusion of these treaties shall 
+ yaaa renewal or transformation of the Zoll- 
The most important members of the Zollverein States, 
ia, have given their assent reservedly to the 
Aust mme. Brunswick politely declined bind- 
by Ta ee weny geot reason that its position on the 
urope disqualifies it from making a free choice. 
likewise: fel back upon Pressia. 

The resolutions of the Darmstadtt conference are even 
mote ly Austrian, They are comprised in three 
documents. “These documents speak for themselves so 
Plainly as to need but little comment. The first,” says the 
rs maple ~ Daily News, “is nothing more than 

contained in the Vienna protocol, and merely 

the parties to oppose and be the programme 

M. saat laid down for the Ranties of 
erence. The second, however, forms a new 
wuthern Zollverein, under the protection of Bavaria, and 
Stantamount to the ejection of Prussia from the Zollve- 
Min, in case it shall attempt to resist being dictated to by 
— of Austria’s projects. The third provides for 
projected new Bavarian Zollverein a port of refuge in 
rec} m case it shall be unable to weather the sea 
z It is doubtful whether there is more of Austrian 
warian intrigue in these resolutions. The result, 


Sir Robert Peel. Those reforms may be regarded as a re- 
volution, the power of which astounds those who, like my- 
self, have great faith in the precepts of science. Let us 


examine the effect of those refurms upon the working- 
classes. I shall not here of manufacturing 
classes ; their condition been greatly ameliorated ; that 
was a fact foreseen, and which no one os ever attempted 


to question. I will speak only of the agricultural labour- 
ers. Well, the last official returns prove that their w 
have not fallen off; and as in consequence of the abolition 
of the protective duties they can procure articles of food 
in much larger quantities for the same money, it results 
that they are much better off than they were formerly. 
Moreover, since 1846, the year of economical reforms, the 
amount of the poor-tax and the number of persons sup- 
ported by public charity, have annually considerably 
diminished, and this diminution is still continuing. 

“ You, therefore, will perceive, gentlemen, that expe- 
rience has proved that the theory of Free-trade is a correct 
one when applied to the produce of the soil, and this will 
convince those who oppose it under the pretended exclusive 
interests of the working-classes.” 

It is the intention of Sardinia to extend in favour of 
England the reduction on raw silks, granted by the present 
treaty in favour of France. Sardinia appears every way 
disposed to throw open her markets to foreign produce, 
and to take the lead in abolishing those monopolies which 
still exist in so many States of the European continent. 

A work that promises to be interesting is now in the 
press, and will shortly make its appearance. The author 
is Gérgey, the Hungarian ex-chief, and the work is 
entitled “ My Life and Acts in the Years 1848 and 1849.” 

The Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael left Stutgardt 
on = 19th, and passed through Ulm, on their way to 
Italy. 

The Prussian National Gazette announces that the 
Germanic Diet insists on the state of siege being raised in 
Electoral Hesse. 

The Austrian Government has compelled the Bank of 
Vienna to restrict its paper circulation: and the Bank has 
consequently refused to discount the bills of many im- 
exo firms: a proceeding which has occasioned appre- 

ensions of a dearth of money and a decline in the share- 
market and in other species of stock. 

The treaty between Bavaria and Austria, for the free 
navigation of the Danube, has been ratified by both 
Powers. 

Letters from Turin of the 24th ult. mention the death 
of M. Pinelli, P¥esident of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
man of moderate constitutional opinions, and very much 
respected. 

The Pope has given the Powers to understand that his 
ultimatum for arranging with Piedmont consists of these 
three conditions :—1, To recall Monsignor Franzoni, Arch- 
bishop of Turin; 2, To give up the Civil Marriage Bill; 
and 3, To pass a repressive law against the abuses of the 
press in religious matters. In compensation, the Po; 
will consent to the abolition of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion which the Piedmontese Chambers have already voted. 


want of decision, or want of a preconcerted plan, or 
both, did nothing but deliver a short irresolute speech. 
The Rev. Mr. Collins, of Ripon, presided, not, as it 
seems to us, in the most efficient way. When the first 
resolution was about to be put, Mr. Phillpotts 5 
and said, if they chose to deliver what one of the 
speakers had called a course of lectures on diocesan 
synods, they would quietly listen; but if resolutions 
were put, they would be The chairman said 
that was a sati ition, and did not put the 
resolution. But when the second resolution was about 
to be moved, and some opposition was manifested, Mr. 
Phillpotts counselled silence, as the room had been paid 
for by the party in favour of synods. And as Mr, 
Phillpotts flinched, so the chairman broke his promise, 
and put the second resolution, which was almost 
unanimously carried. This broke the opposition, such 
as it was; and the third resolution was similarly 
carried, the dissentients retreating. These vacillating 
proceedings destroyed the effect of the meeting, which 
was adjourned to the 21st of October, then to meet at 
Manchester. 

The resolutions submitted were similar to those which 
we have before printed, and the character of the speeches 
the same, only weaker in substance as those delivered 
at Derby and in London. Essentially a democratic 
movement, its principle was perhaps never better ex- ~ 
pressed than in the words of the Rev. Mr. Seott, 
who affirmed that the tendency of this age was to 
have representative institutions; and that it was the 
order of God’s providence that the mind of the church 
should be developed, so as to make it conform to the 
spirit of the age. This is a strong expression of a 
principle, which the church must carry out; but it 
leads it towards strange and unlooked-for issues. 





WHO WILL PRESERVE THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE ? 
Tue strong feeling in favour of preserving the Crystal 
Palace found adequate expression at Exeter Hall, on 
Tuesday. The interest felt by the public has been 
gradually increasing since the building passed into the 
hands of the contractors, and it became manifest that 
Ministers were not simply neutral, but hostile to its 
preservation. The order to close it issued by the 
generous scion of the House of Rutland, who would 
prodigally barter “laws and learning, arts and com- 
merce” for “ our old nobility,” and the report of the 
Commission, headed by Lord Seymour, who, with cha- 
racteristic meanness, garbled the evidence of Sir Joseph 





rejecting this u/timatum. 

The Costituzionale of Florence was seized on the 20th, 
for having inserted an article in defence of the laws which 
guarantee the privileges of the Jews in Tuscany. They are 
not only threatened with deprivation of the franchises con- 


which they enjoyed before 1848. 

The Messagére of Modena gives an account of the 
grand tournament which was celebrated at Modena on the 
20th in honour of the Grand Duke Constantine. The 
ground was illuminated a giorno, and adorned with Rus- 
sian, Austrian, and Modenese flags. When the Grand 
Duke made his appearance, he was saluted with the per- 
formance of the national hymn by a body of six- 
teen horsemen, conducted into the arena by the Duke of 
Modena in person. They were attired in the costume of 
the 16th century, and performed evolutions in parties of 
four, with pikes, javelins, and sabres. 

Rome is expecting the arrival of the Russian princes on 
the 5th of May. The Pope, we are told, “ intends warmly 
welcoming the imperial guests.” It will be remembered 
that in 1845 the Emperor himself was at Rome, and met 
with a severe rebuke from Gregory for the persecution of 
some Polish nuns. The present Pope is more Russian, 
and “less nice.” 

The King of Naples is beginning to be afraid of Na- 

leonic developments. The authorities throughout his 

ingdom have received orders to ascertain whether the 
name of Murat excites any sympathy, and whether a 
French party exists. It is also said that the King intends 
increasing the Swiss regiments and diminishing the 
national ones, The formation of 13 new Swiss battalions 
is contemplated. 





THE MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH: 
DIOCESAN SYNODS. 


For the first time since the agitation for the revival of 
diocesan synods began, the supporters of an emanci- 
pated church have met with opposition. We have 





» it is hoped, will be to drive Prussia, with the 


X 
airing States into Free-trade. Hanover sides with 


In Sardinia, Free-trade has made great strides, by the 
commercial treaty with France, recently adopted. ” The 
Points in the treaty arc, on the part of Sardinia, a re 

the in the duty on French wines, and the abolition of 


yon raw silks. On the other hand, France reduces | 
the ‘ 
} Count Cavour, | 


on Sardinian oils, sugars, &c. 


Pe phe the treaty in the Chamber, entered into a | 

analysis of the principles of Free-trade, and made 
a allusions to the example of England. 

the ad se Count Cavour, “ has sufficiently proved 


@ Free-trade policy. An honourable 





before us a long report of the meeting which, pursuant 
| to the resolution passed at the last London meeting, 
| was held at Gloucester on Wednesday. The clergy 
| and laity mustered in tolerable strength in point of 
| numbers and local weight. A desultory opposition, 
| called together by placards, issued, it was said, under 
| the inspiration of the Earl of Ducie, assembled in the 
| rooms with the view of thwarting what they termed a 
covert attempt to propagate Popery. But their tactics 
wanted alike consistency and firmness. They were 
headed by a nephew of the Bishop of Exeter, Mr. 
Phillpotts, of Gloucester, who, however, either from 


The Ministry and the Chambers have decided upon | 


ferred upon them by the constitution, but even of those | 


Paxton, aroused great indignation ; and men bave come 
| forward, noblemen belonging to houses as old as that 
| of Manners, to “ make an effort” to prevent what Lord 
| Carlisle calls “ as perverse and senseless an act of Van- 
| dalism as could be perpetrated.” 

Lord Shaftesbury presided over the meeting; the 
Duchess of Sutherland was present; the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Joseph Hume, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Mr. Wakley, Dr. Cumming, Mr. L. Heyworth, 
Mr. Pullen, Colonel Sykes, and Sir Joseph Paxton were 
speakers. The meeting was more than usually enthu- 
siastic—reacting upon the speakers, and raising them- 
from aristocratic calmness to high excitement. Another 
characteristic of the meeting was that the 
were compressed into very brief limits, and an earnest 
business-like tone pervaded them. The exceptions 
were Mr. Hume and Sir Joseph Paxton, who have a 
tendency to be garrulous. 

Lord Shaftesbury opened the proceedings by reading 
the following letter from aworking man at Dorchester: — 

“TI see your name in the Times of this ing, an- 
nounced as chairman of a meeting to be held to-morrow 
at Exeter Hall, the object of which 1s the retention of the 
Crystal Palace, and that it should be used as a place of in- 
struction and amusement for the people. This is a step 
in the right direction (cheers), and I presume to 
you in consequence, offering you assistance from a working 
man.” 





This “ working man” enclosed a cheque for 207. Lord 
Shaftesbury wished every working man had not only 
the will but the means to contribute as largely. Their 
business was to do all they could to perpetuate the 
benefits arising from the Crystal Palace. Once he 
had had misgivings as to the purposes to which it might 
be turned, but since the sub-committee had published 
its report those misgivings had been removed. The 
sub-committee state— 

“Tt is proposed that the building be vested by Act of 
Parliament in trustees, who shall have powers of leasi 
it under certain conditions specified in the act. It is also 
proposed that the trustees shall be so selected as to give 
the country at large the highest tee that station 
can afford that the building shall a i to no 
me unworthy of the beautiful site upon which it has 

erected, or of the associations of the Great Exhibition.” 

Next he demolished the objections against the main- 
tenance of the building; the first, that if retained it 
must be at the public expense; the second, that the 
non-removal would amount to a breach of faith. The 
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objects to which the sub-committee proposed to apply 


the building were thus stated :— 


“In the first place, a portion of the space may be allotted 
to a winter garden, avoiding extremes of temperature, 


embellished with fountains, statuary, geological specimens, 
and a great variety of other interesting objects. 

“ Another portion might be appropviated for the re- 
ception of new inventions, and of a collection in illustration 
of the commerce of the world. 

“ Lastly, the building might contain a gallery of design 
for the promotion of taste among manufacturers and the 
public, and lecture rooms, and museums, which would 
relieve the already overcrowded state of many of our 
greatest scientific institutions.” 


These objects, he contended, were worth a trial, and 
the attempt to obtain them was creditable. 


" “These things, whether actually effected or only at- | 


tempted, did produce a great and lasting effect on the 
mind of the nation at large; they humanised men’s spirits 


(cheers), they abated discontent, and they tended to unite | 


elasses (loud cheers); they brought together differing in- 


fluences, and they operated most favourably on the feelings | 


of the working man when he saw wealth and station en- 
gaged on his behalf, and seeking in what way they could 
conduce to hisimprovement, to his lasting benelit, and tohis 
just, and safe, and honest recreation. (Cheers.) He knew 
it was said that the working people of this metropolis and 
of our other large towns had not suflicient leisure for these 
things, but he did hope that the benefit of this institution 


would not end in the mere display of things beautiful to | 


behold. He hoped that it would produce some permanent 
effects, that it would lead to some kind and beneficial con- 
cession of the hours of labour (cheers)—to the grant of a 
half-holiday on the Saturday, in which the working man 
might avail himself of the opportunity alforded to inspect 
and to enjoy the objects contained in this institution. 
(Loud cheers.)” 

Enlarging with great feeling, and aptness of illustra- 
tion, upon the advantages of the Crystal Palace, as a 
place for the amusement and instruction of sll classes, 
Lord Harrowby moved the following resolution :— 

“That a frequent contemplation of works in the fine 
arts, of historical and literary monuments, and objects of 
natural history, is eminently conducive to the instruction, 


refinement, and rational amusement of the people, and | 


that this meeting views with satisfaction the increased fa- 
cilities lately given to the public to view the collections 
contained in the British <n and National Gallery, 
while the decorous conduct of the people visiting those col- 
lections proves that they fully appreciate every oppor- 
tunity of instructive recreation ; and this meeting taking 
into consideration the successful proceedings at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, are of opinion that the Crystal Palace 
should be preserved on its present site for the instruction 
and recreation of the people.” 


The wealthier classes had their galleries of scilpture | 


and painting, their libraries, their beautifully orna- 


mented parks, and many other sources of enjoyment | 


which were not available to the mass of the people, and 
it was but fair that the former should, as far as possible, 
provide that the humbler classes should share in those 
enjoyments, 
ment for anything. There were gentlemen in the City 
who were willing to undertake the matter as a specu- 


lation—men, too, who were not in the habit of throwing | 


away their means—and he believed that the new appro- 
priation of the Crystal Palace would be carried ont in 
a manner worthy of those who founded it, of its noble 
site, and of its previous history and uses. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hume made an interesting and characteristic 
speech, based upon documents, which he pulled from 
his pocket, saying, “ there was nothing like them,” 
showing the great improvement in the general beha- 
viour and morals of the people since the great public 
institutions had been opened freely to them. He tes- 
tified to the growth of a kindly feeling among the 
upper to the lower classes; and urged the importance 
of not losing the present opportunity, which it was as 
much tke interest of Government as of any one else, to 
embrace, of adding the Crystal Palace to the public 
institutions open to the people. 


The Duke of Argyll, paying graceful compliments to | 


his noble friends, and to Mr. Hume, heartily supported 
the scheme for retaining the building, and moved this 
resolution :— 
“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the Crystal Palace 
can be maintained on the ‘ self-supporting principle,’ 
under a trust, calculated to afford the highest guaran- 
tees for the uses to which it may be applied.” 

The main of his argument was directed to refute 
the plea of bad faith in retaining the building. He 
contended that the pledge given applicd not to the 


present, but to the proposed brick and iron building ; | 


and that even if it did, then the public which exacted 


the pledge could release Government from the obliga- | 


tion. 

Mr. Wakley, M.P., seconded the resolution, which, 
with the preceding, was carried unanimously. 

It was resolved also that a deputation should wait 
on Lord Derby ; and a memorial be presented to the 
Queen. 

Sir Joseph Paxton’s speech contained some interest- 
ing facts. After a well-deserved castigation of Lord 
Seymour for his conduct ip respect to the evidence of 


They were not going to ask the Govern- | 


Sir Joseph before the commission of inquiry, he an- 
nounced that the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord De Mauley, Viscount 
Palmerston, Lord Londesborough, Baron Meyer de 
Rothschild, and Mr. Peto, M.P., had consented to form 
part of the proposed trust. Referring to the success 
of the Exhibition as a ground of encouragement for 
future eflorts in the same direction, and conducted on 
the same principles, he quoted the following remark- 
able statistics of that event :— 

In May the number of visitors was 734,782; in June, 
1,133,116; in July, 1,314,176; in August, 1,023.436; in 
| September, 1,155,240; and up to the llth of October, 
| 841,107. On the 7th of October, 92,000 persons were in 
the building at two o'clock, and during the day 109,915. 
| On the 6th of October 28,853 entered the building in one 
hour. Let them look now at the police returns. There 
were in all 25.0ffences committed within the building :— 
| 9 for picking pockets, 6 for attempts to do so, 10 for petty 
larcenies at stalls. These were all the offences, or he might 
| rather call them indiseretions, that toak place in the build- 

ing during the Exhibition. (Cheers.) As to charities, 

before the 9th of July no record was kept of the schools 
| that visited the building, but after that date 466 schools 








visited it; of these the largest number was 900 sent by 
Christ’s Hospital. The return included a list of 25 parties, 

| chiefly agricultural labourers, comprising 7758 persons 
sent by private benevolence. _(Cheers.) With reference 
to finance, the greatest 5s. day was the 24th of May, 
| 5078/.; the greatest 2s. 67. day, the 11th of October, 
48451. 13s. 6d.; the greatest 1s. day, the 6th of October, 

| 5283/7. 3s.; making a total for three days of 15,2067. 16s. 61, 
Meetings have been held in the Metro; 

| during the week, attended with g 


wlitan boroughs 





at success 

} In consequence of the vote of the House of Friday 

| night the Crystal Palace will be immediately sold to private 
parties, whose offer of £70,000 had already been condition- 
ally accepted—the condition being that the bargain should 
not take effect if the building was retained on its present 
site. The work of removal will commence on the Ist of 
May, the opening day of the Exhibition last year. 


PROGRESS OF ASSOCIATION. 





| 
FUTURE POLICY OF THE AMALGAMATED 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
Tue Executive Counci! of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers have issued an address, and manfully 
| acknowledged that they have been defeated by the 
| superior wealth of the euployers. 


| “ From the Executive Council of the Amalgamated 
Society to their Members and the Trades in general. 


| “Frttow Mremprrs,—At a meeting of the general 
Executive Council, which was attended by five delegates 
from Manchester, Oldham, Bolton, and Rochdale, held on 
the 22nd of April, 1852, for the purpose of deliberating 
upon the present dispute between the operative engi- 
| neers and their employers, the following resolutions were 
adopted — 

| “1. That in consequence of the present position of our 
affairs in relation to the dispute, this mecting is of opinion 
that those of our members who may be compelled to sign 
the ‘declaration’ should not be excluded. 

| “2. That the General Executive Council recommend 
| the necessity of making a levy of halfa day’s wages on all 
| the members in work, for the purpose of supporting those 
| out of employment in consequence of the present dispute. 
| “3, Thatany member neglecting to pay the levy of half 
a day’s pay, the same shall be placed to his arrears of 
contributions, subject to the approval of the next delegate 
meeting. 

“4, That the non-society men receive their fair share of 
support the same as formerly. 

“5, That in the opinion of this meeting, hostile resist- 
ance of labour against capital is not calculated to enhance 
the condition of the labourer, we, therefore, advise that all 
our future operations should be directed in promoting the 
| system of self-employment in associative workshops, as the 
| best means of effectually regulating the conditions of 
labour, and that this resolution be submitted to our next 
delegate meeting. 

“The Executive Council, in publishing the foregoing 
resolutions, think it necessary to accompany them with a 
| few words of comment and observation. They frankly 

and unhesitatingly make the avowal, that in the contest 
| between capital and labour the latter has been defeated. 
| Whatever hopes were entertained that the worker might 
| successfully assert his rights by an open and avowed re- 
| sistance to a tyranny of the most despotic kind, they have 
| faded before the immense power of wealth, and the deter- 
| mination of its possessors to be absolute and unconditional 
| masters. However we might have relied upon the truth 
| of our cause, and the justice of the effort to elevate the 

industrial position of the artisan—to have conciliated and 
| convinced our adversaries, and to secure us extended sup- 








| port, we have found, by bitter and dear-bought experience 
that mere right—right unsupported by strength—truth 
discarded from power, may be beaten down and trampled 
| upon by rich strong-handed wrong. Nothing that we 

could do has been left undone. 
| our power to make has been spared. We have invited dis- 
| cussion and criticism—we have challenged controversy— 
| we have fearlessly laid bare before the world our motives 
and our purposes—we have invited the verdict of public 

opinion—we have offered to submit to arbitration—we have 
endeavoured to arouse the trades of England, those who 
are as much interested in the result of our struggle as our- 
selves, to unite action, and at last, we have offered con- 


cessions as great as could honourably be made, and with- 


No effort that it was in | 





drawn our circular of the 24th 


without avail. Help we have ha beret 
extent to enable us to continue the battle . ‘e 
been awarded to us, but our opponents vine ; 
of wealth, were enabled to command the most 
portion of the press ; hope that we should ese 
made thousands of hearts beat high; but ‘rium hy 
those whose voices were not heard mtr ) 
workers of the country; and they ; 
powerless. Through all the history'of the waaay 
nothing to reproach ourselves with nothi we hay 
the want of success. . ung “6 regret bp 
“In the last extremity, when we i 
could be conceded, the Employers’ Ascockon il 


taining their determination to suffer no man to 

| less he would admit his own slavery and d work w, 
signing their infamous declaration, it became y 
take some steps to avert the crisis. We nut 
inevitable necessity. The poor man, without fost 
back upon, is dependent upon labour for life, Inthe 
of all the wealth he has created for others, his onh at 
to toil when he can get leave for a bare subsig = 

| an infant in the grasp of a giant, to whom be mut " 
force submit. We cannot ask any man to become 

or starve. We cannot say to the artisan, let mae 

grow haggard and your children pale and thin, and ™ 

and your hearths cold, till misery past endurance 

you into the px wrhouse, where social affections are yj 

by the law which attaches degradation to relief, We 








} 











cannot command absolute self-sacrifice, etween two en 
we are compelled to choose the least. The Proposals 

tained in the above resolutions, if they are adopted, ae 
doubt not they will be, will place those ti 


“ “lage: : | ear ose members why 
continue in the society, after having signed the declary. 
tion, in a position not to violate a moral truth, howerep 
reluctant they may feel to submit to such an act of 
tyranny; and, in the prespect of this change, we say, that 
we will not exclude any member who now s 

| ployers’ ‘ declaration’ to obtain bread for hinnself and i 

faniily. 

“We are aware that honest men may feel an instinetire 
abhorrence of doing what may subject them to thesh 
imputation of acting unconscientiously. But wethi that 

this honourable scruple need not prevent their continy) 

in the society if this be done. We think that ANY ope 
may justly consider his present position tbe one of mo} 
compulsion, which has not the stringent obligation attend 
ing a frecly made agreement. We hold ourselves gf 
| every man who unwillingly puts his hand to that detestah 
| document, which is forced upon us, to be as much desi 
} tute of that power of choice which should precede a om. 
tract, as if a pistol were at his head, and he had to chow 
| between death and degradation. 
| “Our future efforts must be constantly directed to pre 
| vent the possibility of such a catastrophe again : 
| 
| 








Hlow shall we set about the work of preparation fore 
| coming time? ‘There is but one way—we must 
for produc tion. The events of the last few months hare 
directed the attention of working men to Y 
and inclined them to it more decidedly than years of pms 
perous industry could have done. Perhaps a greater god 
is to come out of present evil than could have been inany 
other way brought about. We have learned that its 
not suflicient to accumulate funds, that it is necessaryalo 
to use them reproductively; and if this lesson doesn 
fail in its effects, a few years will sce the land studded with 
workshops belonging to the workers—workshops wher 
the profits shall cheer and not oppress labour, wher 
tyranny cannot post an abominable declaration on the 
gates, Where the opportunity of working is secured with 
out the sacrifice of all that makes work dignified and 
honourable. Then, indeed, the artisan may — 
assert his claims to be treated as a man with thoughts 
feelings, instead of a machine. And if the employers 
seeking to wrong him, close the gates of the factories, he 
will not then stand in forced idleness, consuming the 
accumulations of past years, but with double energy he will 
turn to the factory, and there do the work of the country, 
without the unneeded help of others. ‘ That is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,’ and if we set about the 
task with only the same earnestness, good faith, and 
patience as have been brought to bear upon our past move 
ment, it will be accomplished. 

“So much for the past and the future. With respect to 
the immediate present, we hope that those who are 2 
work, and those who at once procure employment, wil not 
refuse or even hesitate to support those who are less for- 
tunate, whether society men ornon-society men, till labour 
is found for them. It is beyond the power of the em 
ployers to induce upright men to disregard those oblign- 
tions into which they have voluntarily entered. Be | 
for the reputation of our trade, that the half-day 8 pay 
be cheerfully aceorded; we hope for the consideration | 
those honest independent men who have large f ith 
dependent upon them for support, and who still, 
irresistible loathing, refuse to sign the atrocious 
tion. " 

“That done, we must organize for the future—assisted 
as we have been by the advice of men who take & deep 
interest in the promotion of working men’s associations 
and have counselled the abandonment of all attempts 
deal with capitalists in a spirit of hostility, and given it # 
their opinion that nothing but creating a new relatio 
between capital and Jahour can effectually elevate phe 
dition of the toilers of society, we must progress im the 
| principles; and we hope that our next delegate meeting 
will lay down the basis of our future permanent pros 
verity. 

a Immediately on receipt of this circular, each peer | 
is instructed to convene a meeting of the members 
| branch, so that its contents may be made generally knowa 
to the members. ‘ 
“(On behalf of the Executive Couneil), 
W. Axian, Secretary 





London, 25, Tie Mo aie, Whitechapel, 
pril 26.” 
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May 1, 1852. ] 
i“ OF THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE. 
second meeting was held at the Craven ere 
bad street, Strand, on Tuesday, April 27th, at eigh 
ee. There was an excellent attend- 
dock ia the exouing il f Bolton, Lancashire, 
, Mr. Arthur Bromiley, © m, : io 
ance. on “ Proposals for an experiment inten ec 
mol sper d illustrate the leading principles of 
io determine iat > Neale, Esq., took the chair. Mr. 
gcial physics. ~ aoe ol to the theories of 
Jey thinks that, according fe ep 
ae have laboured in the fields of political an 
eal economy, We cannot understand or explain the 

. social phenomena which require solution. He 
pct transferring into society the great centre of 
mip not allowing any of the main central pro- 
= to belong to individuals, to start afresh in the 

nt to resolve the social problem. Mr. Bromiley 
- «jndividuals and families are drawn into com- 
gamities, made members of society, held together in 
egal relations, and hound to the performance of social 
duties by the simultaneous act ion of three natural 
farees °”” “The impelling force—m itiy es, desires, wants; 
the attractive force—sympathy, interest ; the repul- 
sire force—the equivalent insisted on by society for 
ial the individual receives. Mr Bromiley supposes 
be these natural forces, together with the law of 
dirersily, are quite sufficient to regulate society, if no 
ghitrary laws interfere with their action. : The object 
of the proposed experiment is to ascertain the actual 
dict of the forces apart from all arbitary laws. He says, 
politica economists are deluded when they talk of the 
hasiness of life being earried on by exchanges between 
man and man in civilized society ; it is utterly impos- 
ile for any wan to exchange the pure produce of his 
orn labour for that of another person. 

Mr, Bromiley says that, in trying the experiment, 
great care should be taken to insure the admission of 
gitable members. Supposing a million, or half a 
nillion of money realized, and three or four thousand 
gibseribers ready to commence operations, the first step 
would be to fix upon some temporary metropolis where 
they could hire buildings, and be in a good situation 
for transacting business; they would also have to fix 
upon other towns where they might set up temporary 
branch establishments. They would then have to set 
to work to the best of their ability. 

After entering ‘the community, no one should be 
allowed to retain any separate property independent of it. 
Anincrease of annuity would be allowed upon any acces- 
sion of property to individuals. When the society has 
become well formed in its temporary abodes, it should 
then seek a separate and permanent establishment of 
itsown, After Mr. Bromiley had concluded, a discur- 
sive but interesting discussion took place. 





HOW AN INDUSTRIAL POOR-LAW WOULD WORK. 


Ws have received an important document from a 
private correspondent at Hanley in the Potteries, 
which illustrates in a remarkable manner the working 
ofindustrial training instead of what is equivalent to 
compulsory idleness in our workhouses. It is called, 
“Agricultural Report of the Workhouse School, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, for the Year 1851 ;” and is addressed to the 
Board of Guardians. 

GExtLEMEN,—We, whose names afe hereto attached, 











ust tfully beg leave to lay before you our Second 
Annual Report and Accounts, which we hope will be 
found correct. 
DATE. EXPENDITURE. 
‘ Ze. 4. 
Nov. 20th. To Cost of Seed for the Land . 7 8 1 
» ™ Manure for do. - 28 710 
” | os New Tools for Boys a 618 2 
» | Rent and Taxes for Land. . 27 0 0 
» | Cost of Team Work . 110 0 
_ Total Outlay . . 71 4 1 
Balance in favour of the Board 1110 3 
| £82 14 4 
DATE, INCOME. 
: : ie a 
Nor. 20th. | By pry for Articles Sold . . 43 1110 
Articles for the Use of the . 
° de : i ; Saige ; - $198 
” Ditto House Consumption 24 9 0 
» Ditto Feeding Pigs. . . 4 2 1} 
” Value of Stock in hand 412 14 
£82 14 4 





F sprang congratulate the Guardians and ourselves on 
late of our little farm, although we have been 

me acng under great difficulties and disadvantages, as 
a oa land was in the possession of the going off 
= x te € one portion of the crops did not pay the 
e same. A greater breadth of potatoes was 


peor than was judicious, and by this a considerable loss 
a . The whole of the new land under 
Gives to each = ie been about six acres, which 


been sustained. 


using a tool (on the average) 


about half an acre; the rest of the boys have been em- 
ployed in lighter work, such as weeding, picking stones, 
&e., &e. The charge for manure is t, but shi 
arisen from the exhausted and filthy state of the Mind. As 
the tools will last for three years, only one-third of the 
value falls upon this year. e hope, in conclusion, that 
the Board of Guardians will allow us to work the land 
exclusively allotted to us, independently of the adult 
population of the establishment. That the Board will 
allow us to have the management of a cow or two, as we 
consider it would add much to our knowledge, as weil as 
being a source of profit to the parish. We thank you, 
Gentlemen, most sincerely, for the privileges we enjoy, and 
we hope by our good behaviour and industry, to prove 
ourselves worthy of still greater ones. We trust our 
exertions may meet your entire approbation. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves, your very obedient and 
humble servants, 

Henry Till, William Roberts, Oliver Price, Benjamin 
Walker, Eli Cook, Samuel Stonier, John Hackney, 
William Doolan, John Wood, William Boulton, Henry 
Brooks, Frederick Cartwright, Joseph Bates, James 
Robinson, Reuben Martin, Samuel Shaw, John Anson, 
Henry Cyples, John James, Joseph Robinson, John 
Reeves, Thomas Mellor, Charles Myatt, Richard Shaw. 

The boys who have signed their names above have been 
wholly or partially employed upon the land. 

Wiiuiam Wane, Schoolmaster. 

In reference to the above Report, the Board of Guardians 
have to express their entire satisfaction, and it is their 
determination to carry out a thorough system of industrial 
training, so as to render the boys good and useful members 
of society. 

We undgrstand that the project of giving the boys 
reproductive employment on the land originated with 
the working classes at Stoke; but that now, as indeed 
the approving note appended to the above report by 
the Guardians makes manifest, many persons belonging 
to all classes support the practice. This strengthens 
the evidence we continually receive from persons in the 
country, showing that the idea of reproductive em- 
ployment is making great way. 





MISSIONARIES STARVED ON THE ROCKS 
OF PATAGONIA. 
Tie whole party sent out by the Patagonian Mission- 
ary Society in 1850, have perished by starvation on 
rocks near Cape Horn ! 

The gloomy stoty of these deluded men is told partly 
by report from Captain Morshead of the Dido, sent by 
the Admiralty to ascertain the fate of Captain Gardiner, 
R.N., chief of the mission, and partly by the journal of 
that brave but unfortunate gentleman himself. 

The mission left England in September 1850, in the 
Ocean Queen, for Picton Island, where they landed on 
the 5th of December, 1850, and pitched their tents 
next day ; but finding the natives, whom they had 
come so far to convert to Christianity, very trouble- 
some, they re-embarked until their boats could be got 
ready. This was accomplished on December the 18th; 
the ship left them on the 19th, and they started in 
their two boats, the Pioneer and Speedwell, for the 
opposite shore, on the south coast of Terra del Fuego, 
the natives still proving troublesume. The voyage 
was very unfortunate ; first one boat, and then the 
other ruming on rocks. At length they reached a 
place which they called Blomfield Harbour ; and here 
again the unconvertible natives were in great force, 
and apparently very hostile, for the missionaries were 
compelled to sail once more; and they bore up for 
Spaniard Harbour. But the surf and the storms drove 
the Pioneer on the rocks, and irreparably stove in her 
bows. The party then took refuge in a cavern, from 
which the tide ejected them, and they hauled the 
Pioneer higher up the beach, covered her with a tent, 
and made a dormitory of her. Next, a high tide car- 
ried away Captain Gardiner’s books, money, papers, 
and warm clothing, which last the tide returned to 
him. Meanwhile the Speedwell remained higher up 
the mouth of a river, and we hear nothing more of 
her. On the 28th of February, Mr. Williams, surgeon 
and catechist, was taken ill, and Captain Gardiner re- 
moved to a tent, which, on March 13th, was burnt 
down. A voyage was made to Picton Island, to fetch 
some pork buried there. Stores had been left at the 
Falkland Islands, and the missionaries lived in hopes 
of a ship arriving with them. The scurvy now ap- 
peared, and three of the men were very ill. On the 
23rd of April “they have provisions enough to last for 
two months, but some are very low; and a fox pilfering 
from them, they kill him, by putting a piece of pork 
opposite the muzzle of a gun attached by a string to 
the trigger; and as they can only issue pork three 
times a-week, they dine off this fox, and salt the ro- 
mainder; altogether they appear to have been very 
frugal with their supplies. I find a notice of five large 
fish caught, and an account kept of the number of 
ducks shot, as their powder having been left on hoard 
the ship, and a flask and a half being all they have, 
they keep it for emergencies.” On the 12th of May, 
all but the sick on short allowance, and supplies only 


| has not since returned. 


—_*? 


for supplies of food. The tide washes into their cavern, 
carrying away their stores, endangering their boat ; 
and on one occasion Captain Gardiner and Mr, Maid- 
ment are obliged to escape from the cavern, and take 
refuge on a rock washed by the surf, whereon they 
kneel down in prayer. June 1] sees two others smitten 
by the scurvy ; their fishing-net is swept away. John 
Badcock dies on the 28th, and is buried under the 
trees at Cook’s River. The remainder of the tragedy 
will be best told in the words of Captain Morshead, 
from the journal of Captain Gardiner :— 

“July 4.—Having been seven weeks on short allowance, 
and latterly even this having been curtailed, the party are 
utterly helpless. Every thing found in the shape of food 
is cooked and eaten—a penguin, a shag, a half-devoured’ 
fish washed upon the shore, and even the salted fox, washed 
out of the cavern, is thrown up again on the beach, and 
used for food. Captain Gardiner writes :—‘ We have now 
remaining half a duck, about one pound of salt pork, the 
same quantity of ed tea, a very little rice (a pint), 
two cakes of chocolate, four pints of peas, to which I may 
add six mice. The mention of this last item in our list of 
provisions may startle some of our friends, should it ever 
reach their ears; but, circumstanced as we are, we partake 
of them with a relish, and have already eaten several of 
them. They are very tender, and taste like rabbit. 

“ July 22.—They are reduced to living on muscles, and 
feel the want of food, and sometimes the craving of hi 
is distressing to them. Captain Gardiner writes,— 
living on muscles for a fortnight, I was compelled to give 
them up, and my food is now muscle broth and the soft 
part of limpets. 

“ July 28.—Captain Gardiner writes of the party in the 
other boat,—‘ They are all extremely weak and helpless ; 
even their garden seeds used for broth are now all out’ 

“ August 14.—Captain Gardiner takes to his bed, but a 
rock weed is discovered which they boil down to a jelly, 
and find nourishment from. 

“ August 23.—John Erwin dies. 

“ August 26.—J. Bryant dies, and Mr. Maidment buries 
them both in one grave. 

“John Pearce, the remaining boatman, is cast down at 
the loss of his comrades, and wandering in his mind, but 
Mr. Williams is somewhat better. 

“ Sept. 3.—Mr. Maidment has never recruited from that 
day of bodily and mental exertion. 

We give 2 portion of a literal transcript of Captain 
Gardiner’s last entries :— 

“Sept. 3.—Wishing if possible to spare him (Mr. Maid- 
ment) the trouble of attending on me, and for the mutual 
comfort of all, I purposed, if practicable, to go to the river 
and take up my quarters in the boat. This was attempted 
on Saturday last, feeling that without crutches I could not 
possibly effect it. Mr. Maidment most kindly cut me a 
pair (two forked sticks), but it was with no slight exertion 
and fatigue, in his weak state. We set out together, but 
soon found that I had not strength to proceed, and was 
obliged to return before reaching the brook on our own 
beat. Mr. Maidment was so exhausted yesterday that he 
did not rise from his bed until noon, and I have not seen 
him since, consequently I tasted nothing yesterday. I 
cannot leave the place where I am, and know not whether 
he is in the body, or enjoying the presence of the ious 
God whom he has served so faithfully, I am writing this 
at ten o'clock in the forenoon. Blessed be my heavenl 
Father for the many mercies I enjoy—a comfortable bed, 
no pain, or even cravings of pag a though excessively 
weak, scarcely able to turn in my bed, at least it is a very 
great exertion; but I am by His abounding grace ——_ 
perfect peace, refreshed with a sense of my Saviour’s love 
and an assurance that all is wisely mercifully ap- 
pointed, and pray that I may receive the full blessing 
which it is doubtless designed to bestow. 

“Thursday, Sept. 4.—There is now no room to doubt 
that my dear fellow-labourer has ceased from his 
toils, and joined the company of the redeemed in the pre- 
sence of the Lord, whom he served so faithfully ; under 
these circumstances, it was a merciful Providence that he 
left the boat, as I could not have removed the body. He 
left a little peppermint-water which he had mixed, and it 
has been a great comfort to me, but there was no other to 
drink; fearmg I might suffer from thirst, I prayed that 
the Lord would strengthen me to procure some. He 
graciously answered my petition, and yesterday I was 
enabled to get out, and scoop up a sufficient supply from 
some that trickled down at the stern of the boat by means 
of one of my India rubber overshoes. What combined 
mercies am I receiving at the hands of my Heavenly 
Father; blessed be His holy name! 

“ Friday, Sept. 5.—Great and marvellous are the lovin 
kindnesses of my gracious God unto me. He has presery 
me hitherto, and for four days, although without bodily 
food, without any feelings of hunger or thirst. 

“These last remarks are not written so plainly as the 
previous day's, and I concluded that they were last ; 
but I find another paper, dated September 6, addressed to 
Mr. Williams, and written in pencil, the whole being very 
indistinct and some parts quite obliterated, but nearly as 
follows :— 

“My pear Mr. Wiit1ams.—The Lord has seen fit to 
call home another of our little company. Our dear 
departed brother left the boat on T y afternoon, and 

Doubtless he is in the presence of 
his Redeemer, whom he served faithfully. Yet a little 
while, and though . the Almighty to sing the 


praises throne. I neither hunger nor thirst, 
though . days without food . . . Maidment’s kind- 
ness to me heaven 


“Your affectionate brother in . . 
“ ALLEN F, GARDINER, 
“ September 6, 1851. 


These melancholy particulars were found by Captain 





for three weeks. May 22, set apart for special prayer 








Morshead, who, after a long and careful search, dis- 
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covered the bodies and the journals. He has written 
a full account thereof to his commanding officer, Ad- 
miral Maresby, and from that we have gathered the 
above particulars. Mr. Maidment’s body was found 
in the cavern, and Captain Gardiner’s lying beside the 
boat which he had apparently left, and, being too 
weak to climb into it again had died by the side of it. 
The bodies were buried with all due formality by the 
Captain and crew of the Dido. 

We may remark that the stores expected by the 
wretched victims of mistaken zeal were left at the 
Falkland Islands, upon the chance of a ship calling 
there and risking her insurance, by taking them on to 
the missionaries. No pains, whatever, were taken by 
the Society, at home, to succour the brave fellows whom 
they had persuaded to sail towards all but certain 
destruction. 





ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Henry Vincent will start for York in the 
Radical interest. A local Liberal alderman (Mr. 
Leeman,) will represent the “Liberals;” and Mr. George 
Smythe is said to be the Conservative candidate. The 
Alderman is reported as safe, and the pinch will b> 
between “Historic Fancies” and Evangelical Radicalism. 

Mr. Carter has been elected for Tavistock, in the 
room of Mr. Trelawney. Mr. Haley (Radical), has 
passed through the ordeal of a Scotch cross-examina- 
tion on his religious legislative intentions, at Paisley, 
with success. Mr, Hastie must look to his own. 

Mr. Walter has addressed the men of Nottingham 
amid great opposition. Mr. Laslett, a Free-trader, 
has been elected for Worcester, without opposition, in 
the room of Mr. Francis Rufford, who accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, Admiral Napier and Mr. Torrens 
M‘Cullagh, the ousted Protestant member of the Irish 
Brigade, are the Liberal favourites for Yarmouth. Alto- 
gether, election matters have been rather dull this week, 
as fur as appearances goes; but, in reality, active opera- 
tions are going on everywhere. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went to the Lyceum 
Theatre on Tuesday. 

The Earl of Mansfield has been appointed Lord 
High Commissioner of Scotland. The Scotsman eulo- 
gises the regal hospitality of the Marquis of Bute, 
late High Commissioner, and broadly hints that Lord 
Mansfield will do well to imitate him. 

General Rosas landed at Plymouth on Monday. 
He was received by the authorities, and officially 
waited on by the Port-Admiral, Sir John Ommaney. 

The Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, ambassador at 


The terrace on the river front of the new Parliament 
Houses is being covered with a variegated pavement, and 
the windows in the basement story are to be ornamented, 
and protected with zine railings and grating. The pro- 
menade will shortly be opened to the public. 

The first stone of a building at Brixton, intended for 
the education and maintenance of the orphan children of 
freemen of the City of London, was laid by the Lord 
Mayor, attended by the Sheriffs, Messrs. tterell and 
Swift, Aldermen Musgrove, Challis, and Salomons, and 
the members of the committee, on Tuesday. 

It was discovered, on Friday, at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Chelsea, that the eagle which was captured by the 
87th Fusiliers from the French at the battle of Barrosa, 
was stolen from the chapel of that establishment. The 
culprit must have been well uainted with the ap- 
proaches, for he entered through the trap-door in the roof 
over the chapel, and descended the belfry stairs; he then 
obtained access to the organ-loft, and appears to have 
hooked up the staff and sawed off the eagle. He must 
have been disturbed in his operations, for he left his boots 
behind him, and threw the greater part of the flag-staff 
into the field, only retaining the eagle. 





Within the last six months, upwards of 1600 miles of 
telegraphic wire have been strung up in England. 

Efforts are being made in London to assist the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of the Isle of Skye to emigrate to Austra- 
lia. There are 400 families, or nearly 2000 persons, who 
are in a state of chronic starvation. 

Superstition in our dockyards has been increased by the 
wreck of the Birkenhead and the burning of the Amazon, 
for both sailed ona Friday. A new vessel, the Agamemnon, 
ninety guns, was to be launched from Woolwich on the 
20th of May, but as that will be Holy Thursday, the ope- 
ration is postponed by the Admiralty, after considerable 
discussion, until the next day, Friday, the 21st. 

Captain Penny and Mr. Sutherland, late surgeon in the 
Aretie Expedition, have written to the journals to show 
the probability that the ships alleged to have been seen 
imbedded in icebergs were optical illusions common in 
polar regions. The Atheneum recounts a story told by 
Mr. Goodsir, of a similar phenomenon appearing to him 
when he went out in search of bis brother. He distinctly 
saw a flag-staff, with the flag flying, which, however, re- 
solved itself into a block of hummocky ice. 





A committee of Ribandmen, with all their papers and 
pass-words, have been captured in Longford. 

There is a — on foot to have a National Exhi- 
bition for all Ireland, at Cork, in the summer. 

Lord Campbell has been evicting six families from his 
estate without complying with the conditions of the Act of 
Parliament. The Galway board of guardians have in- 
structed their solicitor to proceed against the great 
offender. 





Ten men and boys were killed, and eight severely injured, 
by a colliery explosion, near Wigan, on Friday week. One 
of the boys is supposed to have removed the top from a 
Davy lamp, and as the mine was a dangerous one, the foul 
air Aebewen bors exploded. 





Constantinople, has been raised to the peerage by the title 
of Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, of Redcliffe, in the | 
county of Somerset. 

Count d’Aquila, the brother of the King of Naples, | 
visited the Woolwich and Deptford Dockyards, and | 
Greenwich Hospital, on Tuesday. 

We understand that Major-General Henderson will | 
succeed Lieutenant-General Sir John Harvey, K.C.B., as | 
Colonel of the 59th Regiment.—Chronicle. 

The case of Lumley v. Wagner stands over for the pre- | 
sent. 

Admiral Parker arrived at Spithead from the Mediterra- | 
nean station in the Queen, 110,0n Tuesday. He was | 
accompanied by the Hercules, 72. The Spithead fleet is | 
thus increased by two men-of-war. 

The Earl of Grosvenor and Lady Constance Gower were 
married on Wednesday, at the Royal Chapel of St. James's, | 
WN the Bishop of London, in the presence of the Qucen, 

rince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, and a great company 
of the highest members of the peerage. The scene was 
one of great brilliance, and there was a great crowd of 
“highly respectable persons,” says Jenkins, outside the 
chapel. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday at the Foreign-office, 
at which were poet the Foreign Secretary and the re- 
presentatives of all the States parties to the London pro- 
tocol of 1850, respecting the Danish question—namely, 
Denmark, Russia, Austria, France, Sweden, and Norway. 
The Prussian ambassador was also present. The object of 
the meeting was to discuss the question of the succession to 
the throne of Denmark. A second meeting will be held 
shortly on the same subject. 


The Prince of Lippe Detmold married, a few days ago, 
at Rudoldstadt, the Princess Elizabeth of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt. 

M. Teste, the ex-Minister, one of those convicted of cor- | 
ruption in the last days of Louis Philippe, died on Sunday 
at Chaillot, after an illness of three days. is 

A number of snuff-boxes, the property of the late King 
of Hanover, and intended as memorials, to be distributed 
among his relatives and friends, have been brought over to 
this country by Dr. Jelf. 

By a telegraphic dispatch from Trieste we have news 
from Bombay to the 3rd of April. The Burmese expedi- 
tion, under General Godwin, had set sail, and was expected 
to arrive at Moulmain on the 4th of the present month. 

It is reported that Thomas Meagher, the Irish exile, has 
escaped from Van Diemen’s Land. 


The east wind has at length ceased. The change took 
place on Wednesday, and a steady soft rain fell all night. 


1852 has been the driest year since 1844, The wind 
bringing rain blew from the south-west. 











| 


| tages. A tramp, who had been repulsed from door to door, 


The dry heaths of Prescott, Bickerstaff, Rainford, and 
Ormskirk, belonging to the Earl of Derby, has lately been 
on fire for several days. They are chiefly game preserves; 
but it is said Lord Derby will lose several thousand 
pounds. 

A cotton mill caught fire on Saturday, at Salford, while 
the hands were on the premises, which, being fire-proof, 
sustained little damage. Less fortunate was the fate of a 
silk factory, near She »ton Mallet, on Thursday week, 
where not only the factory, but a large inn, and fine house 
abutting on it, were destroyed, and many persons injured. 

The large village of Harwell, near Didcot, suffered se- 
verely from fire on Saturday. A rick was set on fire, and 
the wind speedily sent the flames among the thatched cot- 


and who begged lucifers, is supposed to have been the in- 
cendiary. The mosses near Manchester have also been on 
fire. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor arrived at Liverpool on Friday 
night from London, and put up at the Queen's Hotel. 
During the night, he made his way in nature’s uniform to 
the larder. There he ate raw rump-steak, and drank floods 
of water. A waiter discovered him, and was at once 
banged over the face with raw steak. The next mornin 
at an early hour Mr. O'Connor left his hotel, and proceedec 
on board the royal mail steam ship Canada, which sailed 
about one o'clock for the United States. The object of his 
flight to America is said to be to avoid the commission of 
lunacy which has been issued against him. 

The Mayor of Southampton, Mr. Andrews, entertained 
the Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet 
Company at a grand dinner on Wednesday, in honour of 
the renewal mal eniendens of the company’s mail contract. 
Upwards of 200 guests were present, including the borough 
members, Sir A. Cockburn and Mr. Willcox. In the even- 
ing there was a grand ball. 

At the annual meeting of the Shakespeare Society, on 
Monday last, Mr. Collier produced his copy of the folio 
edition of our great poet’s works, printed in 1632, with 
the manuscript corrections and alterations made by some 
owner of the volume not long after its publication. These 
were examined by the members present, and as they are 
of high value, in reference to the true text of many im- 
portant passages, it has been determined to print them by 
themselves in an octavo volume, which is now in prepara- 
tion. 


Experiments were made on Saturday with Nye’s Patent 
Engines, at the Hydraulic Works, Surrey Canal, Old Kent- 
road. The fire-engines of the West of England Brigade 
were tested against Nye’s, which were worked by fewer 
men. In several instances Nye’s engines were greatly su- 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE Wary, 
Some improvement is now perceptible in the 

as indicated by a declining rate of mortalj Poe 
registered in London rose each week au, teats 
whole of March above 1,200; in the last three Dearly the 
have been successively 1051, 1092, and 102] eet thy 
former period the mean weekly temperature Pris 
age more than 40 deg.; in the last three weeks it ne 
as follows :—44 deg., 47 deg., and 46 deg” Tn th 
responding weeks of the years 1842-51 the ay re 
of deaths was 920, which if raised in artion to thi 
crease of population, becomes 1012, 1021 ded 
therefore registered in the week that ended last tana 
differ but to a small extent from the calculated = 

An improvement on the returns of the Previous week j 
apparent in the numbers ascribed to diseases of the ; 
ratory organs; for in that week the deaths in this 
were 214, but they have now fallen to 172, Bronehity 
has declined from 102 to 71; pneumonia from Tl to 
Complaints of this kind, however, still continue wana 
than is usual at this period ; for the corrected average of 
corresponding weeks is 155, on which the 
last week of 17, “a 

The epidemic class of diseases exhibits a total number of 
204 cases in the present return, whilst the average cop 
rected for increase of population is 195, Small-pox main, 
tains its ground, and was fatal last week to 29 children ang 
nine persons, Whose ages varied from 15 years to % e 
upwards. In six of the 38 cases it is stated that the suf. 
ferers had been vaccinated previously. It appears from 
the observations of some of the registrars that the disease 
is getting rife amongst the population. Fatal cases 
measles number 16, of scarlatina 38, of hooping: %, 
and croup 14. There were 2 caused by influenza, and] 
purpura ; typhus, remittent, infantile fever, &., 40; thea 
matic fever, 4, Six persons died of erysipelas, 3 childs 
of syphilis; 6 women died of puerperal fever, besides § 
others after childbirth. It is remarkable that diarrheawy 
fatal in only one case, though in the previous week thy 
number was 15, and the average of corresponding weeks 
is 10, 

There were two deaths registered from tetanus, appa 
rently diopathic, namely, that of a man, aged 16 years, and 
that of a woman, 36, besides a man who died of lock.jaw 
produced by an injury received from a crane. 

At 18, James-street, Kensington, on 22nd April, a girl 
aged three years, died of “ variola (10 days); vaccinated 
without effect at the age of three months.” Mr. Gorhan 
adds, that “ small-pox prevails much in his sub-distriet,and 
It is to be regretted that in most cases vaccination has been 
omitted, in consequence (so far as the registrar can lean) 
of a prejudice existing among the poor that children ae 
liable, ee vaccination, to eruptions of the skin.” 

In St. George-in-the-East, at 1, Pruson’s Island, on the 
23rd April, the son of a labourer, aged nine months, “co. 
fluent small-pox, unprotected.” Mr. Verrall states that 
“ the parents of this child refused to have him vaccinated, 
though his brother was ill with the disease at the same 
time.” 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 19th m. 5m. James Stansfeld, Jun., of Bellevue 
Lodge, Chelsea: a sof. 

On the 20th ult., at Esorick-park, prematurely, the Lady 
Elizabeth Lawley : a son, who only survived one hour, 

On the 21st ult., at Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon, Lady Mostyn: 
a daughter. ‘ 

On the 25th ult., at Littlehampton, the wife of Richard 4. 
Bethell, Esq. : a son. 

On the 25th ult., at 25, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, the wile 
of Arthur Scratchley, Esq.: a daughter. : 

On the 25th ult., at 60, Lowndes-square, the Hon, Mrs, Harvie 
Farquhar : a son. 

On the 25th ult., at 22, Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park, Mn. 
George Hitchcock ; a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 22nd ult., at St. George's Church, Hanover-squat 
John Hunter Blair, Esq., third son of Sir David Hunter Bist, 
Bart., to Emily Williams, youngest daughter of the late Edward 
Grant, Esq. B 

On the 27th ult., at Althorpe, by the Rev. W. C. Lew] 
Aspinall, brother of the bride, the Rev. . Hill, rector 
Panfield, Essex, eldest son of Edward Hill, Esq., of the Leva, 
South Lambeth, to Emily Anne, youngest daughter of the Rer. 
James Aspinall, rector of Althorne, Lincolnshire. : 

On the 27th ult., at St. Peter's Church, Pimlico, the Rer. 
Edward Gladwin Arnold, to Charlotte Georgiana, eldest daughter 
of Lord and Lady Henry Cholmondeley. 


DEATHS. 

On the 23rd ult., at the house of Miss Harriet Sotheby, 3, 
Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square, Miss Elizabeth Adams, 
the 78th year of her age, having for 57 years resided, Lead 
spected and esteemed, in the family of the late William Sotheby, 
‘On the 23rd ult., at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, John Dobie, Esq. 
of Gray’s-inn, London, solicitor. G 
On the 23rd ult., at his residence, 13, Thanet-street, Mr. G. 
Bishop, in his 72nd year, after a long and severe ge 
On the 23rd ult., at his house in Clapton-square, 

Hurst Ashpitel, Esq., one of her Majesty's Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Middlesex, in the 76th year of his age. of the 
On the 25th ult., at Torquay, Joshua C, Narracott, sen., 
firm of Narracott Brothers, aged 32. 

On the z6th ult., after a few days’ illness, at 21, Baker-str 4 
Portman-square, Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of Balmain, 


the county of Kincardine, aged 67. - - 
On the 24th ult., at Cold Harbour, Croydon, Surrey, __ 
uence of a m his horse, Christopher William 





perior. 


daile, Esq., in the 29th year of his age. 
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ADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
y a Jedye the mass of letters we receive. 
is ips ‘aot oa edge th owing to a press of matter ; 
"he 7 mn frequently from reusous quite inde- 
whee t sommunication. ; 
woieat ofthe mete O onymous communications. What- 
can on) 


notice onticated by the 
i in must be authenticated by | 
on intended ete weber not necessarily for publica- 


aad adres »e of his good faith. ‘ 

oe H cases umn vee ted communications. 
Tocaanot ithe Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
siietters. rand, London. VSP ee 
wt 1d always be lez bly written, and « 
- ike eon. If long, it increases the difficulty of 
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THE BUDGET. P 
ommons resolved itself last night 
sing Committee of Ways and Means, and listened to 
ry of the Budget by the Chancellor of the 
° r—a statement remarkable for its clearness, 
pA above all praise for its candour. Mr. —_— me 

&gjlden opinions from all sorts of people, anc 
* a, as Mr. Gladstone subsequently said, will 
ni pe in the history of the Free-trade question 
ghich will not soon be forgotten. Protection has long 
teen dead— Mr. Disraeli, above all men, has delivered 


is fmneral oration. oe ie oe 
king an unpreyudicec 1earing, he observe 
Wty open be hibited a deficiency, the question 
mis what were at once the soundest, the least unpopular, 
wf the most practicable means of supplying it. There 
yete three principal sources of revenue :, st, the duties on 
‘m imports; 2nd, those on domestic manufactures ; 
wd 3rd, direct taxation. The policy Parliament had 
in recent years did not offer much encourage- 
nett to an attempt to induce the present House to sup ly 
tie deficiency by an increase of the duties on imports. The 
eiaction of’ these duties had been systematic and conti 
nous—nearly nine millions sterling having been removed 
inten (Opposition cheering.) As regarded the second 
head, if one party wished to relieve national industry by re- 
dacing Customs, another was equally earnest to do so by 
remitting Excise duties, and this latter course (that of his 
jteffend Lord George Bentinck) he thought entitled to 
thegravest consideration. Excise duties to the amount of 
190.0002, had been removed, and efforts were made so 
lately as last week to get rid of still more. On the third 
jad, direct taxation, his difficulties were not less. He 
a the history of the deceased income tax, which had 
\wen introduce dapologetically, and framedso as to meet 
am éxigency, but which the House, even under those cir- 
cumstances, would not adopt except upon a large basis 
ofexemption. It was so modelled that the multitude 
night not feel its oppression. Even the able and powerful 
minister who introduced it could get it renewed only after 
repetted discussions, and it became at last so odious and 
lar that its latest renewal was only obtained on the 
i Seley voforved to a select committee. This showed 
that there was no inclination to direct taxation. He 
had wished that the report of that committee had been 
nedy, as it was a matter of delicacy to discuss subjects 
ai present under consideration. He had given the 
committee every facility in his power. One of the 
great objections to the tax was its falling indiscri- 
minately upon permanent and upon temporary in- 
comes. On that subject the committee had received 
the amplest evidence from the ablest men, and he was 
bound to say, that if their recommendations were 
carried into effect, schedules A, B, and C would be not less 
odious than schedule D. The feelings of the people must 
eee, as well as the principles of science. Further, 
committee were unanimous (and so, he believed, was 
the House), in holding that if direct taxation were to bea 
permanent source of revenue, it must not rest upon a basis 
ofexemption. It ought to be universal in its application. 
Direet taxation, founded on a system of exemption, was 
confiscation ; but he "was not urging this as against the 
Minister who had introduced the income tax, at the time 
a avowedly temporary expedient. After dwelling still 
= earnestly upon the distaste which had been evinced 
eonat * oe to the recent repeal of the window 
x, which had deprived us of nearly two millions (negative 
murmurs), as it was said, for sanitary, not fiscal purposes, 
ion It was - admitted that all the sanitary 
in view could have been effected while the tax 
pol heap Het d murmurs); and he observed that 
rial aid of the revenue another direct tax had 
been imposed, upon the vicious 1 
tnd that out of three millions and a-half of houses, not 
nore than 400,000 had been taxed. The time was not far 
a the House must arrive at a definite conclusion 
tthe nance principle. He then went into the statistics 
Wood revenue for the last financial year. Sir Charles 
had estimated our income at 52,140,0001., and it 
tad actually amounted to 52,468,317/., being an excess of 
teat jan Opposition cheer] ; and Sir Charles Wood 
adtvithntentn that cheer, for this excess had accrued 
a detailed foes ee of —. Pe — ee 
sures to show the effect which had been 
Peet tpn the various articles the taxation upon 
had been recently remitted, and loud and repeated 
P ce. Sanine broke out when he described the re- 
During the Inet oi the sugar duties, as “ very remarkable. 
: Jast six years, the consumption of sugar had 
He p aa tons, or nearly 33 per cent. upon 1846. 
mated teded to say that the property-tax had been esti- 
5,283, 
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a 5,880,000/.—it had really amounted only to 
Among incidental augmentations which would 


“gain, was that on the Post-office, which had 


Rot occur 


wrinciple of exemption, | 


been estimated at 830,0001., but which the Great Exhibi- 
tion had sent up to 1,056,000/7., the census eo, dbese 
been 32,0007. The estimated expenditure for last 

had been 60,247,0001.—it had actually peed d ror 
50,291,0007, The surplus, therefore, was 2,176,9801. 
(Cheers.) Her Majesty's Government was but formall 
responsible for the estimates for the ensuing year, whic 
were those of the late Government. The estimated ex- 
penditure was 51,163,9797. Among the details comprisin 
this expenditure were 6,491,891, for the army, mo | 
6,493,000/, for the navy (including the packet service), 


which, if deducted, would leave the navy estimates at 
5,622,842/. The ordnance was 2,492,0007., and 
the miscellaneous estimates 4,182,0007. He shoula 


ask an increase of 200,0001. for the Kafir war, maki 
whole estimate for that war 660,0007. There was 
militia vote (murmurs), but it was “not much 
said the honourable gentleman, “than the majority which 
sanctioned the bill—it was 350,0007.” He next came to the 
question of supply. He anticipated a reduction in the 
Customs, owing to the approaching diminution in the sugar 
duties, and would therefore take them at the amount of 
1850, namely, 20,572,0007. The Excise he took at 
14,604,000/, The stamps at 6,339,0007. The assessed taxes 
(diminished by the reduction of the window duties), 
3,090,000. The property tax—as it would virtually remain 
in foree until October—would of course be half that of last 
year, 2,641,500/. The Post-office, 938,0007; the Woods, 
235,000/.; miscellaneous, 260,0002.; and old stores,400,0001. 
This gave a total of 48,983,500/.; and showed a deficiency 
of 2,180,4791., which, in 1854, if all things remained the 
same, would be 4,400,0007. Having thus, he said, laid 
his statement before the House in an unvirnished 
manner, he added that, as compared with the last two 
years, there had been no decrease on the property tax, and 
that though he came before them with a deficiency, the 
state of the country was one of great and sound pros- 
perity. But there were classes not prospering, and their 
acdversity was beginning to tell upon the property tax. 
He had been warned by the highest authority that he 
must begin to make allowance for decrease in rentals, 
and for farmers availing themselves of the remissions 
afforded by Schedule D. He then entered into a calcula- 
tion of what the property-tax, if renewed, would afford 
for 1853. This, allowing a deficiency of 150,000/. from the 
above-mentioned causes, he estimated at 5,187,0002., which 
would give a surplus of 461,0217. He proceeded to say 
that there remained but one course. There had —— 
but one course open to Government to adopt, and he be- 
lieved that no prudent man could hesitate. It was their 
conviction that the House ought, in this or the next Par- 
liament, to come to a settlement of the principles on which 
the finances of the country ought to rest. Government was 
prepared to denounce the systematic reduction of indirect 
taxation, while direct taxation was imp: upon a 
limited class. They would not have shrunk from examin- 
ing the whole financial condition of the country, with a 
view to revision, but he put it to the House whether in 
the limited time which had been at their disposal they 
could have accomplished that object. He had therefore 
an uninteresting and prosaic proposal to make, which was 
a recommendation that the property and income tax 
should be renewed for the limited period of one year. 
Expressing a hope that he should be afforded every facility 
for carrying a law to that effect, he concluded (amid cheer- 
ing) a speech occupying more than two hours in the 
delivery. 
This speech delighted the House. All the succeed- 
ing speakers, except Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. Hume, 
gave Mr. Disraeli ungrudging praise. The Opposition 
was brilliant with satisfaction, the unconverted Pro- 
tectionists gloomy with surprise, vexation, and discon- 
tent. Sir CuarLEs Woop had nothing to do but to 
concur. Mr. Tomas Bartne concurred—with a 
faint demurrer to the free-trade tendency. Mr. Guap- 
STONE was perfectly willing to let the case of the com- 
mercial policy of the last ten years rest on Mr. Disraeli’s 
statement. Sir Joun TyRrRELt praised, but interpreted 
the statement as provisional, and the budget as provi- 
sional. Mr. Brigut honestly participated in the 
satisfaction expressed by all; and hoped Sir John 
Pakington would now abandon his intention of propos- 
ing to put the people on short allowance of sugar. Sir 
JoHN PakINGTON made a lame reply. He, at all 
events, was not a convert to the policy of 1846. After 
a good deal of desultory talking, the resolution was 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 
This sitting of the last day of April is certainly one 
of the most remarkable which has taken place since the 
| Peel budget of 1846. 
Lord MALMEsBuRY, in giving a further reply to 
Lord Granville in the House of Lords last night, 
relative to the reception of Rosas, produced the 
Treasury order, which had been issued six weeks ago, 
instructing the authorities to receive him in the usual 
way. 
The Copyright Amendment Bill, relating chiefly to 
the works of French authors, passed through Com- 
mittee. 


the 
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OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue Royal Academy, which opens to the public on 
Monday, gave its private view yesterday. The absence 
of leading names is remarkable, but advance is appa- 
rent in many quarters, and showy pictures are abundant. 
There is no Eastlake, but Le Jeune makes a tolerable 
substitute ; no Landseer, but Sidney Cooper, and Ans- 
dell, are stronger than ever. Dyce only appears in 


a 


the South room, among the drawings. Herbert does 
not show, and great was the disappointment at missing 
his promised “ Judgment of Daniel.” Cope will delight 
his admirers. Maclise will scarcely do even that: his 
single picture, of Alfred in Guthrum’s tent, is harder 
and more confusedly distinct than any of his earliest 
works, Webster puts less force and character than 
might be expected into a “School Playground.” The 
composition is excelled by Smith’s “First Day of 
Oysters.” E. M. Ward’s “Charlotte Corday going to 
Execution,” is one of the attractive pictures, dividing 
a “run” with Frith’s scene of Pope making love to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, which strikes us as 
being forced. Lady Mary’s laughter seems neither 
provoked nor uncontrollable. Roberts and Stanfield 
are effective in their treatment of well-worn subjects, 
Knell has an ambitious and partly suceessful work—a 
sea-fight. Pre-Raphaelitism runs, this year, into land- 
scape, and is represented in that department, as well 
by two or three foremost members of the school as 
by Anthony and Inchbold. The miniatures are fewer 
and less attractive than last year’s collection. After 
Thorburn, may certainly be named Wells, a young and 
rising artist. Understanding that the Octagon room 
was closed, we missed the contents of that apartment. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, attended by a large 
suite in six carriages, visited the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy yesterday. 








The Central Coiperative Agency is progressing 
rapidly and safely towards the accomplishment of the 
work for the performance of which it was established. 
The stores in the provinces become every day more 
convinced not only of the propriety, but the great ad- 
vantage also of doing their business through the 
agency. 

The partners and trustees have decided on the pro- 
priety of taking much larger and more central premises, 
so that they may be enabled to manufacture largely 
such articles as they are now, in many cases, compelled 
to purchase from the manufacturers—such as cocoa, 
pickles, &c., &e.. Such premises were expected to have 
been secured last week, but a disappointment has taken 
place for the present; before long, however, premises of 
the description desired will no doubt be obtained. 

The agency have now prepared for those who may 
need them, a set of rules for the formation and manage- 
ment of Codperative Stores, as well as a model 
plan for a set of account books, so as to secure, as far 
as possible, uniformity and accuracy in the coéperative 
buiness. 





Among the sums to be voted by the House of Commons 
under the head of civil services is 40,2001. in the present 
year on account of the census of the population. Last 
year 130,000/. was voted. 

Sir James Brooke was entertained at a public dinner at 
the London Tavern yesterday. 240 gentlemen ot position 
and character Mee —. a feet 

We feel bound to state t prietor of the Queen’s 
Hotel, Liverpool, has contradicted the statement, that Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor played any pranks in his larder before 
embarking for America. 

Up to alate hour yesterday evening no affidavits had 
been filed for the of answering the statements of 
Mr. Lumley when he obtained the injunction in Miss 
Wagner's case. The motion to dissolve cannot therefore 
be made to-day, for the plaintiff is to have twenty-four 
hours’ notice of the matter contained in any new affidavits. 

Mr. Walton, an elderly gentleman, complained to Mr. 
Ingham yesterday, at the es Police Office, that a 
drover had cruelly treated a diseased cow, beating it until 
it fell and died on the New Road, St. George’s in the 
East. The drover denied the cruelty; he done his 
best to drive home as ordered. 

Mr. Ingham.—Was the diseased cow to be converted 
into sausages? (A laugh.) 

Mr. Walton.—I don’t know, Sir. I should be very 
sorry indeed to eat any sausages made of the carcase of the 


animal. 
The policeman who had charge of the case said that 
dise: cows were either converted into sausages, polonies, 


saveloys, and suchlike delicacies, or else sold in joints on 
some of the shambles in Aldgate High-street, better known 
as “Cagmag-row.” There was some queer meat there 
occasionally, 

Mr. Ingham.—So I have heard. The information just 
given me is very important to sausage eaters. 

Mr. Walton.—The cow was a — “wet ’un,” only 
fit for sausages and saveloys, or for “ Cagmag-row” in 
— It was in a shocking state. 

rs. Moss, a married woman, testified that the drover 
had not been at all cruel to the cow; Mr. Ingham decided, 
on her evidence, that the “old gentleman” had exaggerated 
the case, which was still a bad one, and fined the drover 





five shillings. 

The king of Prussia has suppressed the constitution re- 
lating to the UP. r Chamber, which, in future, following 
_ —— of Louis Napoleon, he intends to nominate 

imself, 


The Public, which on Tuesday advocated a new 
to the people, made a giant stride in advance the next day, 
and held out the probability of the definitive establishment 
of the Empire in+twelve days from that time, by the 
shouting of the soldiery in the Champ de Mars! 
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THE SEASON. 


Portentovs has been the season in many ways 
—perplexing not only monarchs, but merchants, 
mariners, farmers, astronomers, and other practi- 
cal philosophers. The East wind persevered for 
so many weeks that the Oldest Inhabitant does 
not remember the like. 

We, who have a better surviving memory, do 


remember something not altogether dissimilar in | 


1842, just ten years ago, with somewhat similar 
results. Then, as now, vessels were kept back 
in “the Chops of the Channel” until the crews 
began to think, like the Ancient Mariner, that 
they should never more get home, but remain at 
sca for ever, a fleet of Vanderdeckens. At that 
time indeed, if we remember rightly, there were 
not the remissions which have, at rare intervals, 


visible several times lately after sunset, and also several 
times before sunrise. 

“The elevation above the earth must have been very 
great, as it was seen across the whole breadth of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in the Orkney Islands.” 

Strange season of celestial apparitions, burning 
moors, golden revolutions at the antipodes, des- 
—_ triumphs on the Continent, smothered 
abour questions at home,—of doubt, dread and 
drought ! 

But hark! what sound is that without,—soft 
and steady, vague, and yet familiar as the 
mother’s hush of love to her sleeping child? It 
is the rain! Come then, at last, harbingered by 
that West wind, that real West wind. Come and 
welcome! Richer than gold; more powerful 
than power! The farmer smiles; the leaves 
burst forth to meet the lifesome draught; and 
the heart of man opens with delicious gratitude 
to the Giver of all good. 


COMING EVENTS. 
“ Tur present Ministers,” says Lord John Rus- 








| of Commons does not. 


| one affirmed the second reading and the principle 


broken the continuity of the wind and let in a | 


ship or two to report the durance of the rest. It 
was a cold whiff of harsh Westerly wind, much like 
the East, evidently, indeed, no other than the East 
going back again, like a tired wild goose going to 
the rear in the unstaid flight of the flock. 

But in another respect the season has been 
more obdurate than that of 1842; the more evi- 
dently so, too, since the spell of east wind has 
now happened later in the year. There was not 
then, if we can trust our memory, the same al- 
most total suspension of rain. This year, not 
only does the Sewer ery aloud, but the parched 
moors and hills have taken fire both in England 
and Ireland; and the home-keeping Britisher has 
seen the spectacle of the American prairie imi- 
tated, even in the “preserves” of the lordly 
Ellesmere and Stamford. 

While we have had East winds scouring the 
surface of sea and land, Schwarzenbergs and Na- 
poleons vexing the nations, marvellous gold- 
fioods newly disclosing themselves to perplex our 
commerce with riches infinite, we have also seen 
a strange portent in the higher heavens. Many 
times lately has it appeared. At first, cunning 
men took it only for an effect of moonlight ; 
some, indeed, only for earthly fires, and forth- 
with “ fetched the engines.” 
play so high. It happened about the middle of 
the month, not by any means for the first time, | 
and subsequently, about seven, on the evening of | 
the 19th, as it is described by an observer at | 
Chatham :— | 

“ A brilliant crimson play of light, of a fan-shaped | 
appearance, and extremely vivid at the nucleus, was 
followed by numerous columns of dazzling light shooting | 
upwards. In three minutes the brilliancy ceased, and | 
in five minutes wholly disappeared; the clouds, how- 
ever, in the immediate vicinity of the phenomena, re- 
tained a rich crimson tint, of unusual depth and bril 
liancy, for some minutes longer. 

“ The day had been very cloudy and cold, and the | 
evening proved too cloudy to discern the setting sun, 
but the apparent time of the phenomena occurring was 
a few minutes after sunset. For some considerable | 
time after the occurrence, while every other part of 
the heavens was obscured by dark and angry-looking 
clouds, the extreme edge of the western horizon pre- 
sented a long-continued streak of’ a} 





Again, on the evening of the 26th :— 

“ This evening, at 7h. ” writes Mr. E. J. Lowe, 
from Highfield House “the singular 
phenomenon of a perpendicular ray of light from the | 
sun again occurred here. It was orange-coloured, 26 
in length, and very slightly inclined from the perpen- 
dicular toward the west. The column moved northerly. 
It 
The width of the 
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wall, 


od-coloured hue.” | 


Observatory, 


7h. 50m. 


sur. im Ss — , , 
«The Reg. V. C. Clouston, of Sandwick-manse, 





Orkney Tslangts, informs me that it has been plainly | 
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| be seen that he knows it. 


| the rolling water, he is none the less our leader and our 


| and, with a bold heart and fairness worthy of him, let 
| his ery be addressed to the Conservative and Protestant 


| of Great Britain will as thoroughly rely upon his cha- 


sell, “are like pheasants, not to be killed until 
the Ist of October ;” but then, it is to be pre- 
sumed, Lord John will have a shot at them, put 
Lord Derby out of his pain, and restore the be- 
loved Whigs! Not that the division of Friday 
night is very favourable for the prospects of the 
Russell party. Lord John retains a preference 
for his own Militia Bill; but evidently the House 
A majority voted with 
Lord Palmerston against the very first item of 
Lord John’s bill, the title; a majority of two to 


of Lord Derby’s bill, in opposition to Lord John. 
The Whig leader is deserted in his own House of 
Commons—his party has fallen away from him. 
He knows it, and like a peevish child he lets it 


Will he be better off in the next Parliament ? 
It is scarcely possible. So far as it still retains 
political unity, the Liberal party seems to have 
resolved to take up its stand on the Free-trade 
question; and on that, the Free-trade party par 
excellence will have a victory—the Manchester 
School being the obvious and rightful leaders of 
the Liberals in the contest. But what then? 
The issue of that contest is already known: the 
very Protectionists decline to join battle on 
the question, and in fact give up Sectetliens so 
that, according to pre-arrangement, their doctrine 
is not to be restored, Free-trade is to be main- 
tained: perhaps even extended and completed ? 

The quondam Tories or Protectionists intend 
to take the battle on a different issue, capitally 
set forth by “A Highland Farmer” who writes 
to the Times, but whom we suspect to be next of 
kin to something very different from what is 
ordinarily understood by a Highland Farmer. 

“Tt is not because we detest Mr. Cobden, or have a 
muddled association of ideas with respect to that 
gentleman, and the other gentlemen elsewhere, that we 
have pinned our faith to Lord Derby. No, sir, it is 
from no such contemptible motive. It is because he, 
when others deserted us, stood boldly apart from the 
tagrag and bobtail who followed their leader, and left 
their colours to be trampled in the mire. Gullantly 
he then strove to stem the torrent that had burst its 
banks ; and, though he cannot now turn the course of 


friend. Would that the word was spoken—as it will 
be yet—that never again can the slightest duty be im- 
posed on corn! Would that the time was come when, 
without fear of injury to the great Conservative cause, 
the whole truth may be plainly spoken, and the same 
breath that sounds the latest knell of the corn law pro- 
claims a nobler and a higher aim as the object of our 
future Government! It is utterly unfair to compare 
the relinquishment of Protection now with its aban- 
donment before. Sir Robert Peel misled his party, 
but failed to transfer them. Lord Derby’s party are 
in advance of him. Let him be convinced that, though 
principles can never change, opportunities are the effect 
of cireumstances—that theoretic opinions as often lag 
behind real results as they precede absolute failures ; 


feelings of the nation, and he will find that the farmers 


racter, and far more highly approve it, than if he re- 
awakened all the memories of injuries done, or proposed 
the most impossible remedy in his budget.” 

Some such feeling as this, though not so dis- 
tinetly posited, exists, not only in hard headed 
Scot hh where steam chimneys are invading the 
fields and converting agriculture into a manu- 


unintellectual South. Ey, = 
helps to confirm our calculation tre i 
Protectionists of the country are the Won 
Lord Derby abandon Protection Pred 
cling to him in the belief that, after 
tion or no Protection, he will yet do 
Sor the farmers. 

= ow what is that to be? 

t is, we are sure, quite i 
thing” for them ; but. ola? Tee 
tection, which places the welfare 
being above the prosperity of the 
‘* men better than raiment,” is sound. 
let live” is a wise as well as humane 
and the instinct which dictated it is true, 
Derby may well and wisely abandon Protest, 
but not that just object of Protection, Y 
will he pursue it? By falling back thy 
“Conservative” portion of his party tralia 
That would hardly suffice. It is not by ” 
ance to an imaginary “ revolution” that Tn 
Derby will enable the farmers to pay rents 
wages; still less by the panacea Pe the i 
“Protestantism.” He must be a bigot j 
that can expect to pay his landlord or his 
SUCceageg 


labourers by the ~~ of anti-papal 
t is, in truth, neither the 
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* the next mage oe 
‘ope nor the Democrat that is ip 
farmer—it is neither Pope nor Denes it 
expects to be shielded against by Lord ‘ 
the revolution which he has to dread does nyt 
await the advances of Chartism, which jg falling 
to pieces, nor of Puseyism, which inclines tp ; 
more generous spirit of landlordism; but it 5 
already making progress. 

The question which has to be solved next afer 
Free-trade is already darting its shadows acto 
the ground we nie | While Parliament is busy. 
ing its routine brains about alternations of 
and Russells, while exclusive middle-class yg} 
ticians are devoting their souls to fight o'er again 
the battle of a thrice settled question, giguati 
events are still week after week marching inex. 
ably forward to make a totally new “ situation” 
at no distant date. Our present ideas are by 
the leavings of the past, and our practical politi 
cians have not yet begun to learn the art of 
ling the ideas of the next period. Although Free. 
trade has given the mechanic and labourer “ 
bread,” they are not content, but are bent m 
going to mck something more than cheap bread 
in distant lands. Although “ Chartism is dead,” 
immense numbers are leaving this county 
every month for the colonies, multitudes pr. 
ferring the American Union, because it is Re 
publican. Landlords who have been accu. 
tomed to “improve” their estates in Ireland by 
driving off the people, are paid in kind, by the 
immense flight of the people they used to drive 
away, leaving only the memory of wrong ands 
sectarian bitterness provoked by the sectarian 
intrigues of England's official representatives, 
We have seen an exode of 300,000 yearly from the 
— Kingdom : = year aq number appean 
to be yet greater: the ple are po 
through Liverpool. At Now York they are nd 
ing in large multitudes—26,000 in one day alone. 
Nor is this drain of people confined to England; 
Germany also sends multitudes to the country 
that is preparing to elect a Democratic President, 
and to weleome Thomas Francis Meagher becawe 
he was an Irish insurgent. 

We are not preaching theories, we are only 
stating facts, which anybody can ascertain for 
himself: but every fact means something; and 
we only ask whether these have not a meaning, 
deep yet clamorous ? 

Look to the other great fact. The raw mate 
rial of our chief “ medium of exchange” is dis 
covered in a British colony in immense abun- 
dance, and straightway the bonds of re 
all but dissolved. The instrument of trade # 
strengthened, and industry is in confusion; % 
little does mere trade suffice as the regulator 
of industry, still less of society. The gold 
not only causes a collapse on industry by the 
concentration, in Australia—it is adding to the 
drain of labour from this country ; it 1s pouring 
into i more ve Democrats ;” it 18 coming 
over here to “ disturb prices.” f 
Labour is unietgdia: a process of drafting off 
to happier climes and more expansive polities ; 
jot is getting cheaper amongst us; land 
not increase in ‘onal at home. Our “ prospe- 
rity” at present is enormous, and laughs to scorn 
any doubt of its own immortality; Just a8 & 
French noblesse of the last century revelled in 





facture, but in agricultural England, even to the 


the undoubted immortality of their system. 
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THE WORKING MAN’S DOMINIONS. 
‘shop, Governor, and, indeed, every 
«Ors port ed and worn to death ;” writes an 
od eet ntleman—and why? Because Bishop, 
Set hoe genus omne,” have become 


“ 


‘ng class! Not metaphorically, but ac- 
Imagi orking-class Bishop! A 
tually. oe bie orse is odd enough, 


Governor ming his own : 
not m rether oUt of nature, since he might 
- heen a military man, and he is a poor sol- 
charge on his escotcheon may 


tever the chi C 
FE oars n0t on occasion, groom his own horse ; 


a a Bisho fagged and worn to death with 
nine hard work ! ; ; 

Where, then, is the strange place in which 
Gorernors,and Bishops, “ et hoc genus omne,” are 
mere workers? It is at Melbourne, capital of 
Victoria, heart of the gold region in Australia. 
Andthe gold has done it all. It has proved your 
oe iler. In this country, for the most part, 
it is only the middle class that attain to the 
of being nouveaux riches, parvenus, or 

of the agg anergy a in fo 
tralia it has become possible for the working 
e new field of industry offers to the 
Rag Fatal by steady industry,—letting 
alone windfalls and extraordinary prizes—his 
thousand or twelve-hundred ages. The — 
of course, are more splendid—say a thou- 
ra and a few odd ee 2. Of 
, working men prefer that kind of life to 
Scag shepherds, or shopmen, or lackeys, and off 
. And thus it comes about that the Bishop 
js absorbed into the working class; that the 
Governor is left to groom his own horse ; his wife 
to be cook and housemaid in her own house. 

The working class has risen in value. Its want 
has never been felt so keenly before. The poor 
middle class of Melbourne is calling out lustily 
for more working class from England. Middle 
class does not at all like to be working class ; and 
it sorely wants to be relieved. They are highly 
“democratic” in Australia; they do not approve 
of titles—which they seldom get; they talk 
stoutly against aristocratic institutions, and they 
hint at meng _ vos gore bi they a 
their own ideas, have those middle classes with- 
out an upper class above them, about the dispen- 
wae ¢ Providence —_ the allotment of men 
to different stations in life; and they are almost, 
aay. quite angry with the working p Bes for slip- 
ping from under them. They describe the groom- 
ing Governor and the fagging Bishop as affecting 
incidents which must, ex officio, excite compassion 
in every respectable breast at home. 

When the tables are turned upon them, they 
arepiqued. They resent the upstart airs of the 
nouveaur riches. who have served no apprentice- 
ship . oe relations. ‘A friend of 
mine” dines at a public table in a steamer, and his 
quondam groom, “‘ with a familiar air,” asks him 
to take wine. Now, why should not the groom 
oa | Pa not lived in the gentle- 
man’s family ‘ould not the gentleman have 
been familiar to him? If formerly they had only 
been equal in the sight of God, now they were 
equal in the sight of Gold, which is a practical 

sce in the best society. The groom, indeed, 
- apenage ~~ for good breeding: “A 
ew weeks ago, sir,” he said, ‘‘I had the honour 
to be your m.” It is a question whether his 
friend would have addressed him with equal affa- 
bility, or said, “A few weeks ago I had the 

ur to be your master.” Among instances of 
a ingratitude is the story of men who natu- 

y preferred gold picking, and declined the 

rg of 4 yet stock max to go woolgathering 
#ssake: It is astonishing, the hardness of 
Among those common people; as if he had 

a hitherto kept his flocks and collected the wool 
for the sake of the men, poor fellow! They added 
pen to in ury; he found them “1 ying indo- 
ently round their fire.” What right Soe com- 
mon working men to be indolent? And after de- 
ing his philanthropic offer, they reciprocated 
with an offer to engage him as their cook at 
n shillings a day! He would once have 
— them to be grateful for such an offer, 
ugh he would scarcely have offered such 


Wages; but to think that commen men should 
ve the face —_! 


Pas of these common men are not quite so 
iderate in the form of their courtesies: one, 
or example, 
for some 


to whom a person had sent his plate 
tatoes, keeps it to himself for the sake 


let this go again. An eable country this 

to reside in!” True enough, your Irish potato- 

eater will think; but it would probably become a 

more agreeable country if men were not so grasp- 

ing and unpolite. We have, indeed, seen men in 

this country, sitting at table, enjoying heaps of 

good things, with their fellow-creatures standing 

behind them, and yet not a word of offering so 

much as a potato; but then the men sitting were 

gentlemen, and the human beings standing were 

only servants,—only equal in the sight of God, 

as the saying is. However, it remains a fact that 

in England gentlemen keep the potato to them- 

selves; in Australia, working men do so—that is 

all the real difference. 

Yet they no sooner see a Governor grooming, 

or a Bishop decanting his own wine from neces- 

sity and not from goit, than they ery “Society 

is dissolved!” Strange fact, that gold, the great 
cement of society, introduced in great abundance, 
should be the great solvent! Is there not some- 
thing wrong in the structure, where more mortar 
demolishes the foundations? Hitherto wages 
have been the great nexus between man and man; 
and practical pny. — sae always 
Thomas Carlyle, who is a philosophical philoso- 
pher,—has taught that the tie is all-sufficient. 
‘* Love your neighbour as yourself” is for church, 
but out of doors expect only your price in the 
labour market; your price to be paid by those 
who not only “buy in the cheapest market,” but 
make organized arrangements to keep the market 
cheap, or tomakeit cheaper. “ Love your neigh- 
bour,” &c.,—that is only in a “ non-natural” sense, 
or translated by an “ enlightened selfishness;” in 
ponies working life, wages is the only tie. 
Such has been the moral taught to the working 
class; why should they not retort it? Wages 
bind them to their employer, and if the stony 
earth pays Aigher wages, why not be bound to 
that ? 

Meanwhile, it is a pleasant country to live in, 
that Australia. No society of Employers, no 
combination of Gold Hills, compels the workman 
to sign a declaration that he belongs to no union. 
No, ihe may belong to all the unions in the world, 
hob-nob with his master, engage some Bishop out 
of work as his cook, use a silver fork lke a 
Christian, and feel that he really is worth some- 
thing in the state; for there his labour is his own, 
and God's own free earth is his capitalist. 





THE DISRAELI FRANCHISE. 


Tue Tories are better than the Whigs—in per- 
formance, in spirit, and especially in promises. 
They have recognized the discords of classes, 
with a desire, not to “leave alone,” but to recon- 
cile; at the Crystal Palace meeting on Tuesday, 
Lord Shaftesbury reeognized the influence of art 
as an auxiliary to Sabbath observance, and the 
necessity for leisure; and more than one Minister, 
speaking in his place, has recognized the neces- 
sity for a working class franchise. Mr. Secretary 
Walpole has favoured a franchise to be earned by 
serving in the militia; and Mr. Disraeli, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has deplored that ope - 
ration of the Reform Bill which, in abolishing 
freemen, disfranchised the working classes. 
“Humbug,” cries the sceptic Liberal. We do 
not share the doubt, however, but incline to 
believe that both Walpole and Disraeli have sin- 
cerity in what they say—the sincerity of intellect, 
if not of heart. 

Would that they had corresponding force of 
will. It was a flaw of the Reform Bill that it 
abolished an ancient working-man’s franchise; 
and disfranchisement has been too much the ten- 
dency of more recent reforms. Mr. Disraeli sees 
as much; but he contents himself with criticizing 
and regretting, and promising to “consider.” 

Why not do? It would not be impossible to 
devise a working class franchise, without at once 
resorting to universal suffrage. Still it should be 
a genuine direct representation of the working 
classes, by themselves, as such. 

“ Protection” promises to take some new shape, 
consonant with the wants of the day: and among 
those wants is a “ protection of industry,” not in 
the shape of restriction or consumption, but in the 
shape of a self-acting power to maintain the 
rights of labour as against the powers of capital. 
The “unions” spontaneously formed by the 
working classes are the direct, natural, and fitting 
embodiment of that want in a tertative realiza- 
tion. They have worked indifferently, hereto- 





of the fow. 


in it; observing, “I am not going to 





rather than fo regulate them. Hence incorporated 
labour cannot negociate with incorporated capi- 
tal, but can only contend with its great enemy- 
ally. Meanwhile — — maintains 
itself by evasions of a partial oppressive 
law, which drives the unionists into twisted and 
inefficient courses. The best that unions now do 
is to prevent worse oppression to the men, by 
threat of still worse iation and yet worse con- 
fusion than they have hitherto occasioned. 

The employers think that they have gained a 
final — — triumph = the men ; but 
no mistake can ter. e i ui 
thousands is not so couihy exhansteR: ivhat tho 
Amalgamated Masters have done is, to make the 
men understand that no quarter is to be given, 
and so to fill the hearts of the workmen with a 
sense of helpless present injury, which cannot 
but solace itself with vague fore-reckonings of 
revenge. 

Why are the men always to have the law 
against them? How much better it would be, 
not to impede, but to regulate the unions which 
are formed at the dictate of practical experience. 
Even-handed law might then introduce 
where there is now only evasion alternating with 
turbulence. 

But if unions, guilds, or corporations of the 
working classes (not in the sense of close mo- 
nopolies borrowed from past centuries), were 
sanctioned, by whatsoever name, it would be 
easy to make them the means of a direct repre- 
sentation of the working classes, by giving the 
franchise to the guild, with a specific allowance 
of members to represent the guild in Parlia- 
ment; just as the Universities are now repre- 
sented. The idea is worthy of consideration by 
men who desire representation of the working 
classes, without universal suffrage. That public 
discussion, that practical government, would bene- 
fit by making the voice of the industrious class 
heard in the national council, we are convinced ; 
the advantages thence accruing would be wholly 
apart from any alteration of political balance ; 
and at all events the Legislature, sometimes, in 
the hour of legislation, would know what it was 
doing in affairs concerning the industrious classes. 





A CHECK FOR CHICORY. 


Dersy agrees not with “Chicory Wood” in 
blind reliance on the maxim ‘“ Caveat emptor”— 
let the buyer look after his own interest—though 
he thinks that mixture of chicory with coffee can- 
not be wholly prevented. Nor is there any need 
that it should. The law needs a Hayy any- 
thing in the matter, except fi ; but why 
should that which is forbidden in other things be 
permitted ip chicory alone? Let chi be 
sold, if you will, but as chicory. Let it be 
mixed with coffee, if the consumer wishes, but 
avowedly. The thing wanted is not prohibition, 
but an easy mode of redress; and we do not see 
why that should be given up as impossible. 
usual, the facts of the mischief suggest the 

proper remedy. eee | is passed off upon the 
consumer as coffee, which is a fraud ; and the law 
ought to give redress for that fraud. But the 
fraud is most often and most grossly committed 
upon the rer class of consumers, who can 
never attain redress so long as it is to be sought 
only through a tedious, or expensive 
processes at law. Now it would be quite easy to 
provide a specific check for the fraudulent sale 
of chicory, by imposing a fine. To enable the 
poor man to obtain redress it should be adminis- 
tered summarily, by a police magistrate. To 
prevent malicious prosecutions, none of the fine 
should go to the informer, but only compensa- 
tion for the actual loss in coffee and the expenses. 
The fine would be a proper punishment for an 
offence instigated by avarice. It would be 
for the honest tradesman to avoid all embar- 
rassing liabilities by never selling chicory mixed, 
or, better still, by not selling it at all. t it be 
bought at the seedsman’s, or herbalist’s, and the 
grocer would be relieved of that facility to adulte- 
rate, which the really honest and intelligent 
tradesman has now learned to know for the canker 
of genuine trade—a curse trebly cursing, since 
it defrauds the consumer, the producer, and, at 
last, the dealer himself, through rotten prices 
and blasted confidence. 

The dishonest tradesman is a knave, a false 
steward to the producer, a swindler to the con- 





fore, chiefly because the law tries to prevent them 


sumer, a traitor to his own craft, a fit subject to 
be controlled by the correctional police. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 
I, 
HOW TO GROW WHEAT RENT FREE. 
THE impetus which was given a year ago to the cul- 
ture of Flax in England, by a few of the more enter- 





prising agriculturists, seems to have stopped short of 
new experiments. From many parts of the country | 
we hear of landlords who, in 1850-51, attempted the | 
growth, who succeeded perfectly so far, but whose | 
energies were crushed by the apparent difficulties in 
the preparation and disposal of their crops. ‘This is so 
much to be regretted by all who, with us, are per- 
suaded that the fortunes of land depend upon increased | 
production, that we have undertaken to draw the at- | 
tention of our readers to the vast national importance 
of the home production of flax, and to the certainty of 
success to the farmer if he will depend more upon hiu- 
self and less upon imaginary markets for disposal of 
his crop. ' | 

The average importations of flax, linseed, and hemp | 
into the United Kingdom, may be stated, in round 
numbers, to amount to no less a sum than 8,500,000/7. 
—viz. : 


Flax, about 100,000 tons, at 45/7. per ton. . £4,500,000 | 


Hemp, valuedatabout ...... 1,600,000 
Linseed for crushing, about 650,000 quarters, 

at 56s. e AS eae ee ee 1,820,000 
Ditto for sowing, valued at about 220,000 


Oil-cake, about 75,000 tons, valued at : 


525,000 








Total - £8,565,000 


Were we to add the imports of Manilla hemp and jute, 
substitutes for which can be produced by British | 
farmers at cheap rates, this account of the money 
annually sent out of our country to enrich Russians, | 
Belgians, and Dutchmen, would probably be increased 
by at least 2,000,0007. more. 

In the single article of flax, it appears, according 
to the best authorities, that the produce of at least 
400,000 acres is annually imported into this kingdom 
for the use of our manufacturers. It is now an ad- 
mitted fact that flax will grow on almost any soil, and 
in almost any latitude; and it might certainly appear | 
strange to persons unacquainted with the dense igno- 
rance and prejudice still prevailing among that estimable 
body of men, that while our farmers were denouncing 
the “ ruination” of free trade in corn, they should have | 
remained totally blind to the fact that the flax trade 
has been “free” for years past—that they have never | 
complained of the absence of “ protection,” and that 
this is a commodity in the production of which they | 
could most successfully compete with foreign countries. | 

Flax has generally been supposed to be a great ex- 
hauster of the fertility of the soil, but late discoveries 
have shown that such a result can only follow ignorance 
of the properties of the plant, or very culpable negli- 
gence in the preparation of the fibre, as we shall now 
undertake to prove. 

The flax plant divides itself into three parts—l1st, 
the fibre ; 2ndly, the seeds and their husks or capsules ; 
and 3rdly, the woody and resinous portions. Of these, 
the fibre—the only part which ought to leave the 
farm—is, by a bountiful and wise provision of Nature, 
composed almost entirely of constituent parts derived 
wholly from the atmosphere,—100 parts of fibre yield- 
ing, on analysis, no greater average than two parts of | 
mineral matters derived from the soil, all easily capable 
of being replaced at &n inconsiderable cost. In fact, 
these matters are scarcely appreciable. The portions | 
of this beautifully constructed plant which have ac- 
quired for it the title of a “scourging” crop, are those | 
only which it is the direct interest of the farmer, as it 
is his bounden duty, to preserve, cither as a vehicle for 
manure or as food for his stock—viz., the chaff or 
woody pith and some of the resinous matter, of which | 
the produce is from 14 to 2 tons per acre, and the | 
linseed and its capsules, both abounding in the richest 
fattening properties, the former of which averages from 
16 to 24 bushels per statute acre. 

In suggesting the extended growth of flax to our 
agricultural friends, we therefore lay it down as an 
axiom to be implicitly observed, that no process should 
be adopted in its preparation but such as will enable 
them to preserve on their farms the greatest possible 
amount of constituents derived directly from the soil. 
A judicious rotation of crops, and the great “ heal-all,” | 
time and rest, will no doubt restore fertility to a flax 
field, the produce of which has been absolutely wasted, 
and so fax may be grown every eighth or tenth year 
on the same land. But if the principle we have laid 
down be, as we believe it is, sound and capable of | 
proof, we see no reason why flax may not be grown on 
the same land at any rate once every two or three 
years, and, under scientific management, even every 
year, without any deterioration of the soil. Indeed, 
if our proposition be correct, the corollary follows as 
matter of course, although we are far from urging any- 














| tion. 


thing more than that flax should take its proper place 
in any given rotation of crops. 

Wanting present space to enter into the details of 
preparation with which, at a later period of the year, 
it will be necessary that the agriculturist should be 
made acquainted, we content ourselves with publishing 
a statement made by Mr. Jolm Warnes, the eminent 
flax-grower and cattle-feeder of Trimingham, in Nor- 
folk, of what he considers and has found to be the 
relative value of a flax and wheat crop, observing that 


| this gentleman, by the introduction of flax culture, is 


reported ¢o have entirely extinguished pauperism in a 
parish, the condition of which a few years since has 
been described as “ most deplorable.” 

In the year 1850, Mr. Warnes sowed 14 acres of 
flax as part of his regular rotation, and gives the fol- 
lowing figures in proof of its superiority over wheat :— 
“ Prepared flax sold at Leeds . £238 16 0 

Valueofsced . .... 126 0 0 
———— £36416 0 
Deduct cost of preparing flax 140 0 0 





Gross profit... .. . . . .£22416 O 
Value of produce of 14 acres of wheat, at 





38 bushels to the acre, at 40s. per quarter 133 0 0O 
Total balance in favour of flax over wheat, 

not including 6 tons 6 ewt. of husks equal 

to hay, 26 ewt. of tow, and many loads of 

refuse for littering cattle . . £91 16 0” 


Other markets are about to be established for flax, 
consequent upon recent discoveries, to which we may 
hereafter allude; but no one can deny the existence of 
an ample market for flax in a fit condition at Leeds 
and other large manufacturing towns, nor can it be 
controverted that a gross profit of 162. per acre (the 
only further deductions being the cost of carriage and 
factor’s charges) forms a strong temptation to the 
farmer, and justifies our leading him into the tempta- 
Supposing Mr. Warnes’ nefé profits to have 
amounted to only 102. per acre, it follows that, if only 
one-tenth of his farm be annually under flax, and that 
he pays 20s. per acre rent, he produces 9-10ths of all 
his other crops rent-free. 

The introduction of the growth of flax has already 
worked wonders in certain districts of Ireland; and 
there was a time when the English legislature, fully alive 
to the vast national importance of this crop, compelled 
every person “ occupying land, apt for tillage, to sow, 
for every 60 acres, one rood at least with flax.” Never 
was strong government more beneficially applied. 

We do not recommend the tenant-farmer to engage 
largely in this branch of agriculture without due con- 
sideration of “ ways and means ;” but we do urge him 
to make the attempt upon, say, an acre or two of any 
well drained land*—the most suitable being a sound 
loam on a clay subsoil—assured of the fact, that the 
seed and refuse alone will pay a handsome profit over 
and above all expenses whatever. For the moment, 
we dismiss the subject with the suggestion that not 
less than two-and-a-half bushels of clean English or 
Riga seed should be sown broadeast per statute acre ; 
that there should be a “ tilth” similar to what is re- 
quired for turnip sowing (the land, however, being 
laid perfectly even); the seed lightly harrowed and 
rolled in; and that the best crops of flax usually follow 
wheat or oats, and should nerer be preceded by tur- 
nips or Swedes. 





MALMESBURY'S ALLIES. 

MALMESBURY, our jaunty, Philo-Austrian, Philo-Napo- 
leonic occupant of the Foreign Oifice, is becoming visible 
in many parts of Europe at once. We read that the “ new 
arrangements” respecting English travellers in Austria 
have just come into effect. Meanwhile, our pleasant am- 
bassador at Vienna is said to be conducting masses for the 
repose of the soul of—Schwarzenberg. Again: the Paris 
correspondence of the Indépendance Belge contains the 
following statement :- 

“Some days ago the English ministry was informed 
that Kossuth was on the point of quitting the United States 
to return to England. Comprehending how much alarm 
the presence of the great Hungarian agitator would ocea- 
sion to the Austrian Government, the British cabinet 
hastened to give, proprio motu, to M. de Buol Schauen- 
stein fresh pacific assurances, and communicated to him 
the energetic measures it intended to take, remaining, 
however, within the limits of strict legality. in ease Kos- 
suth sought to renew his revolutionary plots upon the 
Continent.” 

Whilst a letter from Malta, in the Risorgimento of 
Turin, of the 21st, states that Signor Catturi, a barytone 
singer, now at La Valetta, having sung the following 
verses of Metastasio: 

Al valore d’un Romano 

Tutta Italia sorgera— 
(All Italy will rise on witnessing the valour of a Roman), 
some political refugees, applying these verses to the pre- 
sent times, threw him an Italian tri-coloured cockade. 





™ Flax may be sown any time during the next fortnight 
with the certainty of its being fit for “ pulling” the middle 
or end of August. 





(Sarvknsy/ 


Catturi picked it up, fixed it i 
to sing . the midst of the mm euthaane ontinne 
But on the following day the superintendent of 
for him, and told him that if he repeated the fect 
must expect to be expelled the island, offence, iy 
And when the Foreign Minister js called 
House of Lords about the outrages on British 
Tuscany, he apologises for Austria by a story of « a 
French cook, an individual with whom many go 
lordships are indirectly acquainted,” being sd 








UP im the 


logously at Glasgow, and roughly handled by the a. 
Such are the first fruits of our Tory Foreign Mfip: 


—his acts and his language. Travelling British aa 
will not be slow to find out the blessings of his “ good uw 


derstanding” with Austria. 
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Open Countil, 


{in THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER 
AKE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THER EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE, ] 








will confess he hath much 


There is no learned 
t yre senses awaken 
n, 1t be prof ed 


ited by reading ¢ 










lit ne t, at 


i, I olitable 
she least, be tolerable 
for his adversary to write.—Muron, 





MAZZINI AND THE FRENCH SOCIALISTs, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

My pear Sr1r,—I find myself compelled to defer to g 
future number of your paper the article I had proposed as 
a sequel to my letters. It was intended to consist prin. 
cipal of quotations from books, which I have not yet 
been able to procure, and which I am expecting from 
Paris. But, in the meantime, I have to request you to 
find a place for a few remarks suggested to me by an 
article, reproduced from the Reasoner, in your columns, 

The Editor of that journal is free to entertain an opinion 
of certain personages and of their worth, whether as 
thinkers or as men of action, totally opposed to that 
which we hold, who claim to have some acquaintance 
with the affairs and the men of Italy. 

It is not on that score that it becomes us, at the present 
moment, to express our dissent. Nor do we raise any 
objection to his recommending moderation of language in 
every intellectual debate: like him, we think that reason 
should speak with calmness when it addresses itself to 
reason. But the editor of the Reasoner will permit us to 
tell him frankly, that he fails himself in that duty of high 
impartiality which he preaches ; and he forgets to be just, 
when, in alluding to a recent discussion of which we were 
the first to deplore the scandal, he establishes no distinetion 
between aggression and self-defence, and confounds both 
in the same blame. His words are :— 

“ If we would listen toa libel without perturbation, and 
give battle to a lie with as little discomposure as we meet 
any other enemy, how much more dispassionately should 
we analyze the criticism of one, however severely he 
spoke, who spoke for our profit ?” 

In this passage—we say it with regret—there are 
almost as many errors as words, 

The document to which the French Socialists were forced 
to reply, and which has excited universal disgust among 
the democratic party in France, is not a criticism; itis 
an attack—an attack commencing and continuing with 
this form of words, which is by no means a formula 
calm reason: “I accuse ;” an attack full of violence and 
venom, in which the doctrines of the men to whom it is 
addressed “are odiously parodied ; in which ideas the re 
verse of all they have written are attributed to them; 2 
which their maxims are mutilated for the service 
calumnies—as I have proved quite irrefragably in my last 
letter to the Leader; in which, in a word, they are de: 
nounced to the hatred of the ignorant by the very man 
who prides himself upon a profession of faith stolen from 
their writings! In no sense, I repeat, is this criticism 
it is calumny; and I am unable a see how calumny 
could turn to the profit of the traduced. . 

Let the Socialists be opposed by arguments ; they desire 
nothing better, and they are ready to thank, indeed, any 
one who, by criticising them seriously and courteously, 
shall aid them in their search after the truth. But fo 
heap upon them gratuitous insults—to dare to pursue ; 
them in the very name of the democracy m W hose service 
they have incurred imprisonment and exile—that is not ® 
criticism; it is simply a wicked act. : sde the 

Now, in presence of a wicked act, there is, besi * it 
reason that weighs, the heart that feels; and to it is 
what is evil with indignation, is more than the right—1 
the duty, of every honest pple ited 

ce i utations, 
Accept my cor Lov1s BLANC: 
London, April 28, 1852, 
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Literature. 


e 

onus zot engin but lel a re ot aay Tan com 
test dramatist of France ventured to introduce a modern 
to the stage, he felt bound to apologize, in the preface, for so great 
on re from the first conditions of art, only excusable, he thought, 
Soo that distance in place was equivalent to distance in time, and 
y the ‘azet would be as far removed from the prosaic associations of fami- 
thst - Phédre or Andromaque. What would Racine say to the drama 
ser Reality has displaced Ideality ; and the subjects most rigorously 
- from ancient art are those now most in vogue. /EscHy.us ven- 
tured on what was then a modern subject (in the Perse), but no one till 
Racine had jmitated the example. But we have swerved from the old 
altogether, nous avons changé tout cela. Thurtell’s “real gig” was a 
hold stroke ; it was nothing, however, to the last audacity of American 
‘as. Mr. Ware, under the spell of Lora Montes, has undertaken 
io dramatize her life, and the realism of the stage will be so far perfect that 
Lota will herself play her own character! In this drama, the ex-king of 
Buvaria, and his son MaxiMILtAn II., will have prominent parts ; and as 
to Lieutenant Heavp, there is no saying what figure he is to present, 
as well as his maiden aunt. But the realism does not stop there. EvGENE 
Sur, DusaRRieR, and other literary lions, are to “roar like any sucking 
dove” through this amazing drama, jostling Kossutn, Prince Bono, 
Horace GREELY, and other American journalists! Certainly, Arts- 
ropuanes made no scruple of placing his contemporaries on the stage, 
and of making them ridiculous to his heart’s content; nor did VoLTAIRE 
hesitate to hang up Prron to the laughter of Parisian audiences ; but 
for an actress to play the mimic scenes of ker own life, is to “ snatch a 


gree beyond the reach of art !”” 








Ar the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, Owen Jones delivered one of 
the most striking and effective lectures we have heard. It was on “ Colour 
ss employed in the Decorative Arts.” The subject was interesting, and 
acquired new and far-reaching interest in his treatment of it, both as re- 

the distressing want of taste exhibited by the English in all that 
regards the employment of Colour, and as regards the exposition of a few 
luminous memorable principles which may serve to educate the public 
taste, As the Lecture is printed, we shall next week review it at length. 
That Owen Jones is a man of exquisite taste, and of accomplishment in 
his own art, we all know; that he is also a masterly thinker this Lecture 


now reveals to us. 





Louis Naro.eon is not so foolish as to imagine that compression 
is equivalent to destruction in the physical world; but he is foolish 
enough to believe it of the moral world; or rather why should we say 
foolish, seeing that only by such means can he preserve his perilous 
triumph? The case is simply this. If Lours Navo.eon really be the 
cect of the people, the antagonism of a few journalists and politicians 
cannot move him; nay more, if any strong party in the nation really 
believe in him, on that strength he may rest secure. Do our rulers 
tremble at every journalist? Not they. But Louis Naporeon is 
48 sensitive as CHARLES KEAN, and trembles for his throne unless in- 
cessant vivats shake the air around it. If any man presumes to question 
the propriety of the dictator’s acts, Louis NaroLeon “cuts him off 
the free list,” or sends him to Cayenne! But being cut off a free list 
does not always prevent a man from “ having his say out ;” and the much 
prosecuted Bulletin Francais, driven from Brussels, and finding refuge here 
in London, contrives not only to assail the government, but contrives to 
get itself widely circulated in France. Excessive vigilance on the part of 
the police only stimulates to excessive and ingenious audacity on the part 
of the writers ; while the increased relish given to the articles by all this 
difficulty of getting them to read may be estimated by every one who 
knows the sweetness of stolen apples. 





Tue readers of the Débats will remember a series of violent, bigoted, 
conceited, but not unimportant articles in the feuilleton, signed CuvILLIER 
Furury, devoted principally to the men and books of the Revolutions of 
‘89 and ’48. Written with asperity and passion, they have the force and 
Vacity of passion, although their intense conceit and personality very 
much abates the reader’s pleasure. M.FLevury has collected them in two 
volumes, under the title, Portraits Politiques et Révolutionnaires. Poli- 
ticians will be attracted towards the articles on Louis Philippe, Guizot, the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Revolution of 1848, &e.; men of letters will turn 
to the articles on Lamartine, Sue, Louis Blanc, Daniel Stern, Proudhon, 
and Victor Hugo, or to those on Rousseau, St. Just, Barére, and Camille 
Desmoulins, 





Awonc the books we hear of as in preparation, is one which promises 
musement. It is to be the Adventures of our own Correspondent in Italy, 
written by the correspondent of the Leading Journal, who followed with 
such amazing pertinacity the armies of CHARLES ALBERT. 





Tae Easter Fair Catalogue of the great Leipsig book-mart declares an 


Fair contained 3860 works published, and 1130 in the press. The returns 
of the present are 4527 published, and 1163 in the press. Turning over 
these lists of Books, not one in ten of which is without its merit, perhaps, 
and not one in a hundred of any permanent value, we are pleased to see 
how rich the catalogue is in works on Natural History: they, at least, 
must be of value, if merely as repertories of facts ; while in political works 
there is a very marked falling off—as, indeed, the state of Germany would 
lead one to suspect. 





LENA; OR THE SILENT WOMAN. 
Lena; or the Silent Woman. By the Author of “ King’s »” “ Mr. Warren.” 

3 vols. J ” as Elder and Co. 

Has it never occurred to you to turn away with an immense ennui from: 
some “ highly intellectual” conversation kept up by a stout, but not 
lively gentleman, with a very emancipated female; and to seck in the 
“small talk” of a pretty woman, or agreeable young man, something of 
that glancing light and play of mind which you missed in the “ feast of 
reason?” This small talk may not materially advance your “ develop- 
ment ;” the merest modicum of “ information” will appear therein, like 
the rare swimmers in Virgil's storm; you gain no views of the “ Progress 
of the Species,” and are rather confused on the question of ‘“ Woman 
and her Needs ;” but, nevertheless, the light laugh, the pleasant smile, 
the unaffected good sense, the fugitive caprices of conversation—discursive 
as suggestion can make it—leave you more charmed than if the conver- 
sation had been “ highly instructive.” 

Just what such small talk is to the “ feast of reason,” or to more severe, 

elaborate discussion, this novel of Lena is to some ambitious novels we 
have lately closed in anticipatory terror. It is pleasant, vivacious, read- 
able—one knows not why. The pages are crowded with persons, and 
not one character among them ; incidents and conversations succeed each 
other in endless variety, and leave no impression: it is like the hubbub 
of a large party ; yet you move to and fro, and listen to the several circles 
not unamused. If one were to be critical, and examine Lena as a work 
of art, or as a reflection of Life, some rigour would necessarily be shown ; 
re wheretore? The book has no pretensions. It is a novel. It is a cireu- 
ating library novel. It is an amusing circulating library novel. With- 
out carrying with it any decided evidence of that experience which Art 
demands for its representation of Life, the probabilities are not outraged, 
nature is not caricatured beyond library limits; while the general tone 
is pleasant, unaffected. 

laving said so much, we will enter into no details of plot or character ; 
the following scene will indicate the style of the whole; to understand 
it you must be told that Basil, Lord Morland, is engaged to his cousin 
Cecil, and that Laura is Cecil’s coquettish sister :— 

“Laura was playing at draughts with Charles Dawbeney; Mr. Hargrave and 
Lord Morland were standing close behind ; and she was talking to all three, caring 
nothing about the game, taking every one’s advice, and losing fast. 

“*T have hardly a piece left: what shall I do, Basil?’ she asked, looking back 
over her shoulder at her cousin. 

“ She was seated on a low prie-diew chair, all her rich curls falling over the 
cushion behind her; her eyes, full of electricity, raised to his. 

“* Lose your game!’ he said, roughly, but drawing nearer. 

“* Now, don’t be cross, Basil; you who play so well: where shall I move 
next ?’ 

“« There |’ he said, pointing to the board. 

“The move succeeded. 

“*What next, Basil ?’ she asked. 

“ He rested one arm on the back of her chair, and leaning over, moved 
pieces for her. 

“*How I hate your German hands!’ she whispered, throwing her litt ad 
back, and fixing him with her lustrous eyes. 

“ He wore a ring on his forefinger in the ugly German fashion, which she lad 
often laughed at ; he slipped it off into his pocket, and went on moving for her, 
She won the game. 

“*Do you thank me?’ he asked, in a low voice. 

“*No,’ she replied, looking into his eyes again with a smile. 

“« Will you do something for me in return ?” 

“ «Nothing whatever,’ she replied, with the same caressing look. 

“*Sing me the Legend of the Fisherman,’ he begged. 

“*No, I’m too humble; I should shock your fastidious taste with my bad_pro- 
nunciation.’ 

“Sing it; never mind the words !’ he 

“<T’m so nervous before you,’ she said, drawing the harp towards her. 

“* Are you singing for me—me alone ?’ he asked, between the verses. 

“*No; beeause you don’t admire me: I am singing for those who are more 
easily pleased.’ 

“*Nixe !’ he exclaimed, fixing his eyes upon her. There was more revenge than 
love in those gloomy looks of his. 

“*He calls me a Nixe!’ exclaimed Laura, crouching a little forward; and, 
pressing her face close to her harp-strings, she laughed, as if through tle grating 
of a window, upon the listeners who had gathered round Lord Morland’s chair. 

“Scandalous !’ exclaimed Charles Dawbeney. 

“«Do you know what it means ?” Basil asked, morosely. 

“*Not the least in the world!’ replied Mr. Dawbeney, laughing, without the 
least embarrassment at the confession. 

“Lord Morland muttered some polite remark in German, and drew his chair 
nearer the harp. Laura kept the same attitude. 

“Tell us the legend of the Nixe,’ she said. 

“There are a thousand stories of the Nixe,’ he returned ; ‘ but all to the same 
purpose. She is beautiful and wicked, and destroys whoever loves her.’ 

“*G@are! gare! cried Laura, looking round, and imitating the tone of the 
cabriolet drivers in Paris. 

“1 think you sing uncommonly well! cried Captain Crabshaw (as if anybod 
had said she did not), . ed ¢ gna 

“*Thank you,’ she lisped, with a pretty little childish shrug; ‘but I’m not 
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“© Well done ? whispered Lord Morland. 

“<T can’t bear his bawling! Yow have such a nice voice,’ returned Laura ; and 
lrawing her harp towards her, she began to play the refrain of one of the Nixen 
ongs, singing 

“i “There is no rest in the waters below, 

Ships over me sail, boats over me row!” 

the most wailing, plaintive tone imaginable. 

“« Don’t don’t; I’m wretched!’ said her cousin, staying the harp-strings with 

rhand. 

“ Laura stopped her song, and went on playing the accompaniment ; making 
.ittle mocking gestures at him, as if she were singing the remainder in dumb show. 

“Cis comes home to-morrow,’ she said, as she let go the harp, and tried to 

push it farther away with her tiny foot ; ‘and then I suppose you will be happy : 
it’s evident that I don’t know how to please you. But there is aunt Morland 
making the move, so I will humbly take my leave of your honour ;’ and sweeping 
her long crape skirts after her, she fluttered away, leaving him in an attitude of 
the deepest dejection. 





THE STUDENT'S COMPANION. 

A New Universal, Etymological, Technological, and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 

English La we; embracing all the terms used in Arts, Science, and Literature. By 

John Craig, Esq., Lecturer on Geology in Anderson’s University, Glasgow. 2 vols. 

George Routledge and Co. 
TEcHNIcAL terms are indispensable. Their presence, however, often 
rebuts the reader, and perplexes him, by concealing from his view the 
whole meaning of a passage. If he had a dictionary by his side which 
would clear up all obscurities by explaining the significance of every tech- 
nical term, he could read with profit many works otherwise closed books 
tohim. But a good technological dictionary did not exist in our language 

—nor could we discover one in French or German; Mr. Craig therefore 

was performing a most important office in devoting himself to the compi- 

lation of these two gigantic volumes ; and the result of his labour is a 

work which no student, who can afford two guineas, should be without : 

certainly no Library or Institute can dispense with it. 

Not only the meaning of all the terms used in Science and Art, as well 
as the words found in all dictionaries, but with them the etymology and 
pronunciation of each word, has Mr. Craig carefully indicated ; but as one 
example is worth a column of description, we will open, literally at ran- 
dom, and quote the first half-dozen words :— 

SPHINcTER, sfingk’tur, s. (sphincho, I close, Gr.) In Anatomy, a general name 
for any muscle whose function consists in closing the natural orifice which it 
surrounds. 

SPHINX, sfingks, s. (Greek and Latin.) In Antiquity, a fabled monster, half woman 
and half lion, said by the Greek poets to have infested the city of Thebes, de- 
vouring its inhabitants, till such time as a riddle it had proposed to them should 
be solved. In Entomology, the Hawk-moths, a genus of Lepidopterous in- 
sects: Type of the tribe Sphingides. 

SPHRAGDD, sfraj'id, s. A kind of ocherous earth, which falls to pieces in water 
with the emission of many bubbles: it is also called earth of Lemnos. 

SPHRAGIST, sfra-jis'te, s. (sphragis, a seal, Gr.) An order of Egyptian priests, 
whose office was to stamp the sacred seal on the bullock previous to sacrifice. 

Sruyr"na, sfi-re'na, s. (sphyraina, the Greek name of the hammer-fish.) A genus 
of fishes: Family, Percide. 

SPHYRENODvS, sfi-re’no-dus, s. (sphyra, a hammer, and odous, a tooth, Gr.) A 
genus of fossil fishes from the London clay. 

SPIAL, spi'al,s. A spy ; a scout.—Obsolete. 

The privy spials placed in all his way.—Spencer. 

Spica, spi’ka, s. (spica, an ear of corn, Lat. from the similarity of the leaves to an 
ear of wheat.) A genus of plants: Order, Lamiacee. In Surgery, a bandage, 
so called from its turns being thought to resemble the rows of an ear of corn. 
In Astromony, Spica virginis, a bright fixed star of the first magnitude, in the 
ear of corn in the constellation Virgo. 

SricaTe, spi'kate, a. Eared like corn ; having spikes. 

We have examined these two volumes, containing each upwards of a 
thousand pages, double-columned, and the result has been very highly 
to increase our value of a book which, from the first, we were disposed to 
value, because it answered to a real want. We discovered a few omissions 
in anatomical and pathological terms—calvaria for example, is given, but 
its anatomical meaning (the upper part of the cranium) is unnoticed ; then 
again, such words as anemic, eisai i &c. are wanting. But in almost 
every case when we looked for a word we found it, and the omissions we 
take-to be very few, and can scarcely detract from the usefulness of a work 
which should lie on the table of every student. 


Parttalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful e1 
itself.—Gorrng. 








courages 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY-* 
By G. H. Lewes. 
Part V.—Classification of the Sciences. 
Hiruerro I have adhered very little to Comte’s own exposition of his 
system. By a more popular and discursive exposition, I have endeavoured 
to familiarize the reader with the point of view from which to study the 
Positive Philosophy ; but in treating of the luminous conception of a new 
and final classification of the sciences, I will do so as much as possible in 
Comte’s own words. Those who have never examined the subject of 
classification will fail to appreciate the gigantic force of philosophic thought 





* For the Comte subscription I have to acknowledge the followin y additional sums : 
£5 from Mr. Arthur Prevelyan; five shillings from J. W. S.: and (* shillings from 
James Parker, of Penzance. The letters that accompany these subscriptions are not 
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implied in this scheme. The arrangement seems so natural, so che: 
that an acute thinker reviewing Comte in Blackwood’s Magazine Obviow, | 
what I believe to be a very general impression, in saying it was ; 

sort of classification that would naturally arise in any reflective JUS the 
review of the subject. Had this critic only remembered the mind ta 
tempts made by Bacon, D’Alembert, Stewart, Ampére, and Others, he y, r 
never have suffered that phrase to escape him. a 

Without, however, criticising the attempts of previous thinkers, je 
examine the principle laid down in the Positive Philosophy. The a 
before us is this: How to arrange the sciences that the classification 
itself be the expression of the most general fact apparent on a profound; 
vestigation of the objects which this classification includes, The sol t 
of the problem lies in this: ¢he dependence of the sciences can ooh aa 
from that of the corresponding phenomena. 

Science is a knowledge of the laws of nature. This knowledge is the 
only rational basis of man’s action on nature. By it, he foresees What wil 
be the result of the working of any phenomena left to their own 
neous activity, and by what modifications he may produce a different reguly 
more advantageous to himself. Science gives the power to Soresee, and 
foreseeing leads to action. ence the relation of Science to Art, 

Science leading in this way to the Useful, and there having been % 
much cause in modern times for appreciating the practical ends jt serves, 
its cultivation has become too much associated with ideas of mere 
and utility. Comte here, as elsewhere, warns us against losing sight of ity 
higher function—that of satisfying @ fundamental want of our nature. Ay 
intelligent beings we have an insatiable craving to know the laws of natu, 
For this purpose, when in want of positive conceptions, we resort to the 
theological or metaphysical conceptions. 

The laws of phenomena (theoretical science), and the application of those 
laws to practical purposes, forming two distinet branches of speculation, 
the latter subject, as may “be inferred, does not fall within the scope of 
Comte’s system. 

He makes another elimination. Natural sciences are of two kind— 
the one abstract, the other concrete, special, descriptive. The first are the 
fundamental sciences ; the latter are secondary. The working of the a 
stract laws in particular instances gives rise to the concrete laws. Gener 
physiology is abstract ; zoology and botany are concrete. So with chemistry 
and mineralogy: in chemistry we consider all possible combinations of 
matter; in mineralogy we consider only the combinations which we fied 
actually existing in the minerals. It is Abstract Physics only that fal 
within M. Comte’s classification. 

To enter now directly upon the great question before us, we must at the 
outset recal to mind that, in order to obtain a natural and positive classifi. 
cation of the fundamental sciences, we have to seek for the principle ina 
comparison of the different orders of phenomena whose laws it is their 
object to discover. What we wish to determine is, the actual dependence 
of the various sciences among themselves. Now this dependence can only 
result from that of the corresponding phenomena. 

Considering all observable phenomena under this point of view, we shall 
see that it is possible to classify them in a small number of natural cate- 
gories, disposed in such a way that the rational study of each category may 
start from a knowledge of the principal laws of the preceding category, and 
become, in its turn, a foundation for the study of the next one. This 
order is determined by the degree of simplicity, or, w hat comes to the same 
thing, by the degree of generality of the phenomena. From this difference 
in simplicity or generality, there result the successive dependence of the 
phenomena, and, as a consequence, the greater or less facility with whieh 
they may be studied. 

In fact it is, @ priori, clear, that the simplest phenomena, those whieh 
are least complicated with others, are necessarily the most general also ; 
because that which occurs in the greatest number of cases is, from that 
very fact, to the greatest possible degree unconnected with, and independent 
of, the circumstances peculiar to each separate case. We must therefore 
commence with the study of the most general or most simple phenomena, 
and then proceed in succession to the most complicated, if we would con- 
ceive natural philosophy in a truly methodical way ; for since this order of 
generality or simplicity necessarily determines the rational connexion of the 
different fundamental sciences by the successive dependence of their phe 
nomena, it also fixes their comparative degrees of difficulty. 

Our first survey of the ensemble of natural phenomena leads us at the 
outset to divide them, agreeably to the principle which we have just esta- 
blished, into two great classes—the first comprehending all the phenomena 
of inorganic bodies, the second all those of organized bodies. 

The latter are evidently more complex and more special than the former; 
they depend on the preceding phenomena, which, on the contrary, do not de- 
pend on them ; hence the necessity of studying physiological phenomena only 
after those of inorganic matter. In whatever way we explain the differences 
of these two modes of existence, it is certain that we observe m living 
bodies all the phenomena, both mechanical and chemical, which have place 
in inorganic bodies, and besides these, an entirely special order of pheno- 
mena — vital phenomena — those peculiar to orgonization. 0 ; 
and inorganized matter may, or may not, be of the same nature; the pom 
tive philosophy eschews such inquiries ; it is enough that there is a reco 
gnised difference between them such as to require them to be stu 


separately, and that, on any hypothesis as to the nature of this differen 
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general phenomena ought to be 
tis is not the proper pits gh? gia comparison between organized 

i ized matter, in their various essential parts. At present, it is 
Scat t we recognise the logical necessity of separating the science 
si et reanized matter from that relating to inorganized matter, 


} Ps 0 
ghich embraces org te ag Inge 
gad of not proceeding to the study of organic physics till after having esta- 
plished the general I: 
- <a 
As to inorganic pry 


the order of generality and 
p + 4? asatt = nerordine as ay peter » venera 
jivided into two distinet sections, according as they refer to the general 


henomens of the universe, or specially to those which ave presented to ns 

Hence we have celestial physies, or astronomy, geo- 
metrical and mechanical; and terrestrial phy ics. There is the same 
necessity for this division as there was for the preceding one. 

Astronomical phenomena being the most general, the most simple, and 
the most abstract of all, it is evidk nt that the study of natural philosophy 
ought to commence with them, since the laws to which they are subject act 
on those of all other phenomena, they themselves being, on the contrary, 
In all the phenomena of terrestrial physics, we 


studied before the special modifications of 


ws of inorganic physics. 
isics, we see at once that by continuing to adhere to 
of dependence of the phenomena, they must be 


iy terrestrial matter. 


essentially independent. a . , 
observe the general effects of universal gravitation, besides certain other 


It fol- 


igns that when we analyze the simplest terrestrial phenomena, whether it 
be a cheinical phenomenon or even a pur ‘ly mechanical one, we always 
fnd it more eompound than the most complex celestial phenomenon. It 
" hs ‘ 


failing body, even 


eects that are peculiar to themselves, and that modify the first. 


, } 
that the 
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jsthus, for example, that t 
when that of a solid only, really offers (if we would take into secount all 


simple movement of a 









the influencing circumstances), a more complicated subject of inquiry than 
the most difficult astronomical question. 
how indispensable it is that a distinet separation be made between celestial 
physics and terrestrial physics, and of passing to the study of the second 
oly after the first, which is its rational basis. 
Terrestrial physies are, in their turn, subdivided into two very distinet 


This consideration clearly shows 


portions, according as they relate to bodies considered under the mechanical 


vemieal. In order to conceive the former in 


point of view, or under the ¢ 
atruly methodical manner, there is evidently implied a previous knowledge 
ofthe other. Tor all chemical phenomena are neeessarily more complex 
than physical pliencmena ; they are dependent on them, withont acting on 
them. Every one subject to the in- 


fluences of weight, heat, electricity, &c., and that, at the same time, it 


knows that all chemiesa!l action is 
manifests something peculiar to itself which modifies the action of the 
preceding agencies. 

The above, therefore, is the rational division of the principal branches of 
There is an analogons division, 





the genral science of inorganic bodies. 
formed in the same mauner, in the general science of organic bodies. 

All living beings present two orders of phenomena essentially distinet-— 
those relating to the individual, and those relating to the species, more 
especially when it is sociable. It is chiefly in respect to man that this dis- 
tinction is fundamental. The latter order of phenomena is evidently more 
complicated and more special than the former: it is dependent on it with- 
ont influencing it. Hence, two great sections in organic physics, namely, 
physiology, properly so-called, and social physics, which are founded on 
the first. 

In all social phenomena, we observe in the first place, the influence of 
the physiological laws of the individual, and also something special, 
which modifies their effects, and which concerns the action of individuals 
on one another. 

It is singularly complicated in the human species by the action of each 
generation upon that which follows it. Hence it is evident, that in order 
to study social phenomena in a proper Way, it is necessary to begin with a 
profound knowledge of the laws relating to individual life. On the other 
hand, it by no means follows from this necessary subordination between the 
two subjects of study (as some physiologists of the first rank have been led 
to believe), that we only see in social physics a simple appendix to phy- 





, . 4 . 
siology. Although the phenomena may certainly be homogeneous, they are | 


not at all identical; and it is of radical importance to make a separation 
tween the tu : , F } . . 

between the two sciences. For it would he impossible to treat the study 
of the species under the collective point of view, as a pure deduction from 


upon them. Between these two extremes, the degree of speciality, of 
complication, and of individuality of the phenomena, is gradually increasing, 
as well as their successive dependence. 

One very essential characteristic of our classification is, its necessary 
conformity to the actual order of the development of natural philosophy. 
This is verified by all we know of the history of the sciences, particularly 
during the two last centuries, where we are able to follow their course more 
exactly. 

Indeed, one sees that since the rational study of each of the funda- 
mental sciences requires, as a preliminary, the cultivation of all those that 
precede it in our eneyclopedical hierarchy, it could have made no real 
progress, nor assumed its true character, until after a great development of 
the anterior sciences relative to phenomena more general, more abstract, 
and less complex, and independent of the others. It is, therefore, in this 
order that the progression, although simultaneous, must have taken place. 
This consideration is, in my eyes, so important, that I believe it impos- 
sible really to comprehend the history of the human mind without paying 
regard to it. The general law, which governs throughout this history, and 
which I have expounded in the preceding chapter, cannot be properly 
understood, unless, in its applications, we combine it with the encyclopadi- 
eal formula which we have just established. For, it was in the order laid 
down in this formula that the different theories held by mankind reached 
successively, first, the theological state, next, the metaphysical state, and 
last of all, the positive state. If we do not take it into account when 
referring to the operation of the law of this necessary progression, we shall 
often meet with difficulties that appear insurmountable, since it is clear that 
the theological or metaphysical state of some fundamental theories must 
have temporarily coincided with each other, and in fact coincided at times 
with the positive state of those which go before them in our encyclopedical 
system,—a circumstance which tends to throw upon the verification of the 
general law an obscurity that can only be dispelled by the preceding 
classification. 

In the third place, that classification presents the very remarkable pro- 
perty of marking with exactness the relative states of perfection of the 
different sciences, which consists essentially in the degree of precision with 
which the phenomena are known to us, and in the more or less intimate 
co-ordination of our knowledge of them. 

The more general, simple, and abstract the phenomena, the more pre- 

ct to them, Mathematical propositions, for 
example, are the most precise of all. But Comte reminds us that precision 
An absurd and false proposition may be 
made very precise, and, on the other hand, although the sciences vary in 
the degree of precision, they all present results equally certain. The 
reader should not suppose that any one science is less certain in its results 
than another, because it is less precise. 

Lastly, the most interesting characteristic of our encyelopediecal formula, 
on account of the importance and multiplicity of the immediate applications 
which we can make of it, is that of directly determining the true general 

This is a direet con- 


cise are our ideas with re 


is one thing, certainty another. 





plan of a scientitie and entirely rational education. 
sequence of the very composition of the formula. 

It is evident, in fact, that before undertaking the methodical study of 
any one of the fundamental sciences, it is absolutely necessary to be pre- 
pared by an examination of such of them as refer to the phenomena that 
go before in our encyelopedical scale, since the latter always weightily 
infiuence those whose laws are to be the subject of study. 

If the remark is eminently applicable to general education, it is as much 
so to the special education of the savexs. The natural philosophers who 
have not in the first place studied astronomy, at least under the general 
point of view; the chemists who before occupying themselves with their 
own science, have not previously studied astronomy, and, after it, physies ; 
the physiologists who have not prepared themselves for their special 
labours by a preliminary study of astronomy, of physics, and of chemistry ; 
—all want one of the fundamental conditions of their intellectual develop- 
ment. It is still more evident in the ease of those minds who would 
devote themselves to the positive study of social phenomena, without hav- 
ing first acquired a general knowledge of astronomy, physics, chemistry, 


and physiology. 
It is a proposition at the very root of M. Comte’s system, that until the 





the study of the individual, since the social conditions which modify the 
action of the physiological laws become there the most essential object of 
consideration. It follows that social physies ought to be based upon a 
body of direet observations, suitable to it,—having the while due regard, 
48 18 proper, to its intimate and necessary connexion with physiology, pro- 
perly so-called. 

We find, as the result of this discussion, that Positive Philosophy is 
naturally divided into Jive fundamental sciences, whose succession is deter- 
mined by a necessary and invariable subordination, basedl upon the simple, 
but profound, comparison of the corresponding phenomena. These sciences 
are—astronomy, physies, chemistry, physiology, and lastly, sociology. The 
first relates to phenomena the most general, the most simple, the most 
abstract, and the most remotely connected with humanity ; they act on all 
the others, without being acted on by them. The phenomena falling under 
the last, are, on the contrary, the "most special, the most complex, the 
most concrete, and the most dire ctly interesting to man; they depend 


sciences are systematically learned in their natural order, which at present 
is seldom the ease, a scientifie education will be incapable of realizing its 


most gencral and essential results. 

He proceeds to point out that it is not only as to doctriae that his eney- 
clopedical law serves as a basis for a scientific education; it is of equal 
importance as to me/hod. In passing from one science to another, we dis- 
cover the several modifications which method (essentially the same in all) 
undergoes. A proper knowledge of the positive method can only be 
acquired in this way. Each science develops characteristic processes of its 
own: one, observation—another, experiment of one sort—a third, experi- 
ment of another sort. And they ought to be taken in the encyclopedical 
order. What rational product, of any great natural superiority, can come 
from a mind which occupies itself from the very outset with the study of 
the most complicated phenomena, without having first been made to under- 
stand, by an examination of the most simple phenomena, what it is we call 
a law,—what it is to observe,—what is a positive conception, —what even is 





more or less on all the preceding ones, without exercising any influence 





logical reasoning? Such, however, is still at this day the ordinary course 
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of our young physiologists, who most frequently commence directly the 
study of living bodies, without having received any other preparation than 
a preliminary education, limited to the study of one or two dead Janguages, 
and having more or less but a very superficial knowledge of physics and 
chemistry,—a knowledge almost amounting to nothing, so far as respects 
method, seeing that generally it has not been obtained after a rational 
manner, nor by proceeding from the true starting point of natural philo- 
sophy. We may conceive of how much consequence it is to reform a plan 
of study so very bad and defective. While, in respect to social phenomena, 
which are more complex still, would it not be taking a great step towards 
the return of modern society to a truly normal state, to recognise the 
logical necessity of only proceeding to the study of these phenomena, after 
having gradually trained up the intellectual organ by a profound and philo- 
sophical examination of all the anterior phenomena? We may even say, 
with the utmost correctness, that the main difficulty lies wholly here. For 
there are few intelligent minds who are not now convinced that it is neces- 
sary to study social phenomena according to the positive method. Owing to 
those who are engaged in the study, not knowing, and not being able to 
see exactly wherein this positive method consists, from not having ex- 
amined it in its anterior applications, this maxim has hitherto been almost 
sterile in renovating social theories, which are not as yet out of the theolo- 
gical or metaphysical state, notwithstanding the efforts of professed positive 
reformers. 

The reader may have marked the omission of mathematics in the ency- 
clopedical seale. This science, however, is placed by Comte, in virtue of 


the principle of his classification, at the very head of the scale. But he | 


regards this vast and important science less as a constituent part of natural 
philosophy than as the true and fundamental basis of it ; and he values it 
not so much for its own intrinsic truths, as for its being the great and most 
powerful instrument in furthering the progress of science. 





MR. DISRAELI’S CABINET DINNER. 


Tue following report of the conversational debate at the Cabinet dinner given on Wed- 

nesday night by Mr. Disraeli, has been forwarded to us by an anonymous correspondent. 

We insert it without pledging ourselves to the accuracy of the stenographer, who obvi- 

ously must have taken his notes under the table and considerable disadvantages. We 

will only say that, if the revelation be genuine, the “slave” of antiquity, who did such 

= service as an eavesdropper, has found a rival in the modern anti-Catalinian 
unkey. 

‘After the cloth had been withdrawn, and the servants had retired, (the conversation 
up to this point having turned entirely on Joanna Wagner, the Marionettes, the new 
pe expedition, Bachoffner’s Patent Fire, and the amatory history of Prince Schwar- 
zen ). 

Mr. Disraeli said—Now we must trust to that improvement on the “ faithful re- 
tainers”—the dumb waiters. 

Lord Malmesbury—Ah, they are the silent members. 

Lord Derby—We can have more confidence in them than in some Solicitor-Generals. 

Mr. Disraeli (rising and speaking solemnly)—May I request your lordship to be 
careful that when you mean a joke you mention it. You know how our right hon. 
friend (Mr. Walpole) takes such things. 

Mr. Walpole—Ha, ha! Very oont. It’s lucky for us that the country is as dull as 
I am, or it might consider a Protectionist Government a good joke. 

Mr. Henley (sotto voce)—Ay, a jeu d' esprit, indeed. 

Lord John Manners—Talking of dumb waiters, do you remember, Disraeli, what you 
said of them in your account of the Carabas dinner in Vivian Grey ? 

Mr. Disraeli—No, 1 never read novels. A paradox, but fact. I only write them. 

Lord John Manners—The Carabas dinner was a great feast (of reason included). 
The Carabas interest is triumphant now ! 

Lord Malmesbury—By-the-bye, my French cook (you all know my French cook) was 


reading about the Carabas dinner the other day, to prepare himself for some banquets I | 


am contemplating; and he asked me seriously if Mr. Disraeli was really partial to 
mulled Moselle. 

Tord Derby—Oh, Fakradeen excels in combinations. 

Mr. Disraeli—Walpole, mind, his lordship is joking. Malmesbury, let Antoine un- 
derstand that our Premier, as well as our Home Secretary, when they do eat their own 
words, like the piquante for sauce. 

President of the Council—Gentlemen, business. (Hear, hear, from Sir J. Pakington.) 


Lord Malmesbury—Hang business. Pass the claret, Herries. I want to tell you | 


something more about my French cook—(you all know my French cook). He offered 
me his own version of the “ Dieu et mon droit,” the other day. He says droit means, 
properly, a tax. 
Mr. Henley—My own idea. When that Drummond said “ Property has its duties as 
well as its rights,” he said what was quite true. Duties, of course—duties on corn. 
Sir J. Pakington—But, really, we must get through business. I can tell you we 
never joke at a sessions meeting of magistrates. This is my first Cabinet dinner, and I 


am — really. 
Malmesbury—Trust me, Pakington, we'd get on better with the budget if we 
could see a double surplus. 

Lord Derby—A eplit in the cabinet, Pakington, point de ztle. You'll be astonished 
by-and-bye how soon business is got through: it comes in with the Mocha. Be sure, 
my dear fellow, that new Ministers are always in too great a hurry. How many possi- 
ble Pitts and Peels have strangled themselves with red tape! 

Mr. Disraeli—Red tape! Why, I never see any red tape. Its abolished. This is 
the age of elastic bands! 7 ; 

Lord Salisbury—A great invention. So simple, and so convenient! 

Lord John Manners—And by “a gentleman of ancient descent, though of eastern 
origin.” We owe ag ear to the Jews. I’ve got a theory even that they were the 
first musicians. See, for instance, that simplest form of the lyre—the Jew’s harp. 
Eh, Disraeli ? ‘ 

Mr. Disraeli—How much do you owe to the Jews, Lord John ? 

Lord Wey AR me Chancellor of the Exchequer; is it true that Sidonia—the 
Titus—has got Je lem knocked down to him? Did you see the paragraph? What 


a splendid historical parallel could be drawn between Cour de Lion in the twelfth and | 


Rothschild in the nineteenth century—between the Christian and the Jewish mode of 
recovering Salem and the Tomb. Eh, Northumberland ? 

The Duke of Northumberland—I beg you to understand that I am not “Tancred,” 
and can give no opinion. My “Sion House” is on the Thames, not on the Jordan. 
The “ Asian mystery” be hanged ! 

Mr. Disraeli—Ah, no one could find out what that means. The phrase was a great 
hit. Mankind is governed by phrases. There was a good guess the other night, how- 
ever. Stafford said (pleasant fellow, Stafford) that the Asian mystery was Herries’ 
speech on India. (“Oh!” from the Lord Chancellor.) 

Lord pa + se we get a chance now and then in the Lords, It strikes me I 
slightly anticipated you, Herries. 


[Sarurniy, 
Mr. Herries—Public duty is sacred. The country 





ts every man to 
am glad to see that even you, Disraeli, were conscientious the other day. yt I 
that when you were doing the Curtius, and leaping into the Church of Engla ag 


last night—ve' erous with your ideas of the “religion of 
something like'a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 7 Y ~Y0U talked 
Mr. Disraeli—I hope so. I had been reading your speeches all the 
ning, aaj 


caught the — a cones 
Lord Deri Gentlemen, w at one another? Do 
imuhiaaiee, * “i You forget the pies 

Mr. Walpole—My impression is, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quent on Sentig—ches he said nothing. His silence was a strategy Was Mont dy 
reply, carried the Militia Bill. ' And, with ny 

Everybody—Hear, hear. 

Lord J. Manners—No doubt. Another adjournment of the debate would have 
time for reflection, and then Lord John might have gained pardon with his erm, 
unpopularity, not our popularity, carried the bill. crew, Hy 

Lord Derby—That division will last us, and it will not look coward) 

a lobby, if we do drop the bill—which we must. 7 now, after 
Lord Malmeshury—Not in a majority! Why, you beat Lord J, Me 
house to-day, Walpole. He’s pets A we it. (Hear.) a AAI in the 

| _ Mr. Disraeli.—I obey the call of my chief, who I see is winking at me to 

| My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am delighted to be your host. I pe you ina «. 

| dinner. The wines I looked to myself. Statesmanship depends on wine, Wires 

| Pitt in so long? Because he drank port. Why was Fox so long out? B vu 

| drank sherry. Why was Peel unpopular with us? Because he never drank be 

| There’s claret for those who like it. I drink port. English oratory results dunaat 

| A mem.—I’ll send to Montalembert, who is getting the Academy to take an interest j 
the matter. I say again, I trust that my first Cabinet dinner is not a failure, = 
atmosphere is confidential; the keyholes are closed; the wine is excellent, I shall by 
delighted to hear the views of my colleagues. (Sensation.) 

| Lord Derby (speaking amid deep silence)—But, my dear Chancellor of the Ey. 

; chequer, we all understood that this was to be the Budget dinner. We expected to heap 

| your proposition as to finance. 

| Mr. Disraeli—Indeed ! Why, really, is that constitutional? I thought that a 
Minister attended to his own department. Hasn't that been our plan so far? Didn't 

you make one “ explanation” in the Lords, and I another in the Commons? Jj Ht 

Malmesbury talk about refugees just the opposite of what I talked? Didn't W 

propose a strange franchise I had never heard of—suggested in one of your lordship’s 

jokes, which, true to its origin, turned out a remarkably serious affair? Didn't W, 

| propose an amendment in the Corrupt Practices Bill all out of his own head ? ian 

| Thesiger, on the spot, I an dment on the amendment? Didn’t H 

| Pakington quarrel on Monday week about clauses in the Passenger’s Bill ? Didn't your 

| lordship, again, the other day compromise the Cabinet upon Maynooth—expressi 
individual opinions, a luxury I did not allow myself when I answered Keogh on the 
point. Didn't I, on the spot, on Tuesday, rush at Radicalism, and, to the astonishment 
of Tyrrell, whom I heard gasping, go in for the rights of labour ?—quite as good a hit, I 
think, as yours, my lord, about Maynooth. Why, the great distinction of the 
Government is the independence of its several members of one another ; and seeing that 

| we cannot get a majority, and that therefore it doesn’t matter what we think, I consider 

| the distinction ought to be maintained. Therefore I claim my right to have a 

| of my own. Not that I have thought of one yet. I am partial to impromptus: and an 

| extempore budget will gratify the nation, I have no doubt. Somebody said that Pitt 

| could talk a state-paper off-hand. I'll deliver a budget off-hand on Friday. Nothing 

| like originality. 

| Lord J. Manners—Hear, hear. There's genius! 

| Mr. Herries—Well,—that’s odd. When I was Chancellor of the Exchequer I st 

all my clerks to compete, and then I took the best budget of the lot. I found that a 

safe way. 

Lord Derby (looking chivalric) Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have great conf. 
| dence in your resources; and I do not wish to offend you. But your theory needs 

explanation, 

Mr. Walpole—I also have great confidence in my right hon. friend; and if your 
| lordship could see him in the Commons, how well he manages, you would have a still 
| higher opinion of him. He pulls my coat-tails always at the right time. I am deeply 

indebted to him. 

Sir J. Pakington—That system of pulling coat-tails has certainly its advantages; 

but it struck me as extremely undignified when I first felt the twitch. That was 
| I was a little too warm about the virtues of Sir Henry Ward. 
| Mr. Disraeli—My theory is very simple. Have we not the utmost confidence in 

each other? (Hear, hear.) Are we not agreed in a desire to retain office? (Yes, yes) 
That agreement is our common security against blunders. We are not Palmerstons 
and Russells—compelled to pry into each other's portfolios. (Hear, hear.) If any of 
you want my advice, you know how readily I give it. You have all asked my advice: 
and I have given you my advice. But I want no advice—I know what you would all 
approve of, and would see is best for you—and I do not need your aid. I act instine- 
tively, with your approbation. Certainly, you, Pakington, and you, Walpole, went 
farther than I did last week about Bennett and the bishops. But that was your error, 
and, of course, I am not responsible. I am very sorry that you do not follow the leader 
| better. You will, in time, I have no doubt. Bentinck would have resigned. I am 
more considerate. Gentlemen, let’s drink “ Parliamentary Government.” 

Lord Hardwicke—I am not fond of talking. But I'll say this, if you'll allow me— 
and thank God there are no Repealers here—that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
spoken the fact about our divisions and differences. I confess I don’t know whether 
his theory is right or wrong. But I would like to know what the policy of the present 
Government is. I am a Protectionist ; and I don’t care who knows it. 

Lord Derby—(centinuing chivalric). I cannot pass over an appeal from one Is 
much respect. The question is an important one. What is the policy of the Govern 

ment ? 
| ‘The Lord Chancellor—Law Reforms. (Cheers.) 

Lord J. Manners—Abolition of the Crystal Palace. (Cheers.) 
| Mr. hs Protestant Religion. (Cheers.) 
! 














Mr. Henley—Down with Manchester. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Herries—A wise and prudent administration of public affairs. (Cheers.) 

Lord Malmesbury—Development of the science of political gastronomy. Peace am 
plenty. (Cheers.) En passant, 1 may mention that I greatly respect Louis Na 
poleon ; and that I hope to be on the best terms with Count Buol, who knows what & 

| dinner is. 

Sir J. Pakington—I cannot define the policy of her Majesty's present Government 
in such flippant language. Gentlemen of the jury—I mean, my lords and gentlemen— 
I took office—chiefly because I was asked—but also because Whigs are the creatures 
of Radicals, and because I did not see how a gentlemanly government was to bef 
otherwise than under the auspices of my noble friend. That is the policy of the Govern 

| ment—to be gentlemanly. e are Conservative—we are a Conservative Government. 
We regret that Protection was lost—we also regret the Reform Bill, Catholic Emancr 
ation, the Bill of Rights—(“ Hear, hear,” from Lord J. Manners)— and Magna Charta. 
ut we cannot undo history. We cannot recal Protection. We will, therefore, keep 
what we can—that is our policy. (Cheers.) I worship the territorial system— (cheers 
from Mr. Disraeli)—and it is our policy to keep the big towns down. Think of 
or Cobden in a Cabinet! Pah! Pass the claret. (Cheers.) 4 all 
Lord Derby—I am delighted at having elicited those remarks. I will be ory 
candid. I am a Conservative: anda sufficient definition of the Government—is that it 
is a Conservative Government. We are not Whigs. (Cheers.) We are not nie 
(Cheers.) We are not Radicals. (Cheers.) We are Conservatives. (Cheers.) Be 
will propose nothing—we will preserve everything. Free-trade is a nuisance. 
Free-traders mean more than Free-trade. We will resist them. (Cheers.) We cannot 
restore Protection. (Cheers,) Our gifted Chancellor of the Exchequer has an idea 
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: . We will relieve the land—if we can; and that will do as 
that the land is evertansd trust that to him—he is worthy of confidence, particula: 
ening: (Cheers.) For the rest, office is very leasant as an excite- 
tell ined excitement. We are getting on very well. I think I have managed 
pent; and we and without pledging myself. I have encouraged agitation,—with the 
shout Ma; »ment—you know what T mean—will give us a working majority 
aid of proper = This country is a Conservative country: the “ old nobility,” as 
at the general friend there tically calls us, is trusted by the people, more than the manu- 
my young trusted; Queen, our gracious mistress. is with us ; the church is with 

- dont have a long innings, it will be the fault of our own battling. Of 

us; and oC. to run away intime. But the day is distant, for nobody wants Reform: 
- the Budget is a very bad one, which I am sure it won't be, we are safe. 

and, unless used up,—see the Times—Palmerston will join us soon (ahem from Lord 
= ue ssbury)—and we are a match for the rest. So “sans changer” —* charge!” (Great 
dering.) cli —Gentlemen, your confidence in me overwhelms me. Your declarations 
Hr. but their general tenor is quite worthy of you. I understand you to ex- 


ee indir joation—natural to your chivalric and honourable minds—to keep office. 
apd ) That is a great policy. It also is an easy policy to accomplish. The politi- 


(Cheers) ei fusion. No other party knows its policy; hence our advantage. 
, yee tetng that advantage. w. have been two months in office, and that has 
= only policy: obviously it is adequate to the national conceptions. The country 
bef administrators—not theorists. Nothing is so unwise as—as—ah—bad manage- 
Ours is a radical system. Government consists in getting votes. We should 
ore do nothing to provoke a hostile majority ; and if we get a friendly majority, 
ust not be tyrannical over a minority. At present our great object is to kill time : 
hte our principal occupation. Difficulties will come by-and-bye, and we must meet 
yt a—ah—sagacious spirit. The question of the emancipation of the Jews is one 
which I think it decent to be firm. I cannot expect your co-operation ; we will 
_ make it an open question. (Cheers.) So when I differ from you—that is to 
you from me—there is that catastrophe of a compromise—excuse my favourite 
jire— se—an open question. We'll be beaten on the Militia Bill—we'll bow to the deci- 
son of Parliament—and respectfully withdraw it. (Oh, from Mr. Walpole.) Reform is 
‘sour own hands. Russell can no longer be a leader of Reformers. (Cheers.) As to our 
rae policy, I have no fears. Let us thank God that our noble friend, the Secretary 
for Feraign Affairs, has such a cook! (Cheers.) Ireland is no difficulty: it’s getting 
busy and flourishing, and therefore content ; and if we should find it necessary tp with- 
draw the Maynooth grant, why we're sure of a majority. (Oh!) Invasion, as we all 
know, is nonsense; and we'll drop the Militia Bill by-and-bye. . Then, as to the Budget 
alittle clever adjustment will satisfy all and offend none. The incidence of taxation 
js an interesting study, and I hope on Friday to be able to hit upon an idea. At present 
Iam deeply engaged in searching for, and ~nne up, all the copies extant of Alroy. 
When I have leisure I will arrange a Tory policy for the half century. Let me entreat 
all to look to the elections. (Cheers.) Frail will do the business for us very well, 
Five no doubt. He has a genius for a “cry,” and everything — on that. 
Youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, and old age a regret. But office is pleasant. 
letus keep it. (Cheers.) ; ; , 
lord Lonsdale (rising and leaning with his hands on the table)—I think that the 
of my right hon. friend is most convincing. I feel satisfied. I feel that we 
are doing our duty to our sovereign and the country; and I propose that we now go 
and see an act or two of the “ Chain of Events.” 

Lord Derby—Bravo! You are a splendid President of the Council, Lonsdale: you 
sum up after the jury has decided. I like men to act up to their mottos ;—yours is, 
jn’t it, “ Magistratus indicat virum ?” 

Mr. Disraeli—mine is, “ Plus Parte’—Vide Lucretius. On, Stanley, on!—to the 
Lyceum ! 

The company accordingly broke up. 


Che Sts, 











THE OPERAS. 


Tas great ‘‘ Wagner case” has occupied the town too much this week to 
allow of any other novelty (an irreverent wit, alluding to the want of 
fulness in the figure of Madlle. Wagner, calls her the bone of contention), 
unless I am to consider the performances “first time this season” of 
Norma and Fidelio as novelties. I do not profess to know which way 
the Wagner case will be decided; an ignorance the more humiliating, 
because every one around me is so confident he knows. But this I do know, 
that never has singing more rapturously excited me than Tamberlik’s 
third and fourth acts of J Martiri. From the first moment I heard Tam- 
berlik I pronounced him a magnificent singer, and now I find even his 
former detractors proclaiming him the greatest singer of the day. How 
that may be I know not; but except Pasta, Kean, Paganini, and Rachel, 
there has been no artist in my time who produced such thrilling, over- 
powering excitement in me. As that incomparable voice ascends in its 
— exaltation to altitudes other voices only reach in screams, 
feel an electric fire run quivering through me, and spasmodic 
laughter bursts forth as my telat of applause. All through the day, 
busy with its many cares, I hear the triumphant glory of that note 
which, in the duet with Paulina (O Santa Melodia!) he sustains above 
the orchestra, till pleasure becomes almost pain. It is not because 
Tamberlik sings the ut de poitrine (and when encored sings half a note 
higher, C sharp) that he produces such a stormy delight; other men 
have sung C in alt, and, except for the rarity, no one cared for it; but 
Tamberlik’s C is one of the most delicious notes ever heard from a 
man, and as he sustains it, and swells on it, the effect becomes perfectly 
indescribable. Moreover, how tender he is! what beauty in his recita- 
tive! what vigour and earnestness in his style! and all this splendour 
of power is unabated by any sign of effort or fatigue. 
t me say that the general impression is, that if I Martiri only be 
et a few times more it will become a stock piece; bad and 
ry as are the two first acts, the last two transcend anything Doni- 
zetti has written ; not as music, but as opportunity for two singers. 
The sestett ia the third act, and the whole of the music for Tamberlik in 
the third and fourth, are enough to make any opera popular. On Thurs- 
day Grisi—the only Norma—made her first appearance this season, and 
was welcomed as Grisi must ever be by a public that adores her. Formes 
too, who improves, and gains fresh sone with every new effort, re- 
red as Oroveso. Tamberlik was the Pollio. It is something to hear 

la Diva and Tamberlik sing the final duet Qual cor tradisti ! 
Ar Her Masesry’s, Cruvelli has repeated Rosina in Il Barbiere, and 
confirmed her success in it. On Thursday she played Fidelio, which 
still remains her greatest part; it is to her what Norma is to Grisi. I 


another oceasion any criticism that may be necessary. 

Jenny Lind being bout to return to Her ag go be is flung from club 
to coterie, with what weight of probability 

have such ex i 
no acquaintance “with the parties,” supposed 





Was not able to be present at this performance, and must reserve for 





liant. 
pulses of the healthy heart no work can live, no work deserves to live. 


this Barber of Seville, by embalming it in beauty! 
up Beaumarchais, and the heartless comedy becomes an exquisite delight. 
Rossini’s Figaro is as bright, clear, witty, and inventive; Almaviva is as 
gay and careless; Rosina is as arch an 
sweet South runs through the work—a he 


The character of Grignon—that darin 
heart of a lioness, whose father had t 
impetuously 
Lafont in t 
the love of a woman who is aunt to the 
Denain in the part last year murdered by Mdlle. Judith; so that on the 
whole we had reason to be pleased, and pleased we were. If anything 
could soften our regret at Regnier’s leaving us—which he does next 
week—it is that in his Rose 

stage, the darling of darlings, to whom I am prepared, 
to make a formal offer of my hand—and copyrights. It is true she has 
already committed the rash act of marriage. 
not arsenic ? 


(produced last Saturday at the Haymarket). 
of those inéomprehensible lady-killers whom we so often meet in comedy ; 
and who, while telling us that ‘women have never 
are nevertheless, always distinctly, easily, absurdly baffled by the virtue 
in white muslin, representing female purity for the nonce. — ‘ 
roar | baffled, but they make love in such a clumsy, conventional, insolent, 
an 


The report of 


But people 
I who have 
authorita 


cannot say. 
inary omniscience in operatic matters, 
to 8 


tively, 
retire into meek ificance ; limiting my opinion in this last instance 
to something more than doubt. 





FRENCH PLAYS. 


Tr was a treat to see Regnier in the restless, chattering, dancing, lying, 
intriguing, levelling, scoffing, cold, brilliant, witty, heartless, dev i 
igaro ! 
felicity of detail! such glowing ba of ensemble! Figaro here; 
Figaro there, Figaro everywhere! The factotum of intrigue—the inear- 
nation of lying! The lie pure and simple, for its own sake, for the mere 
intellectual gratification of that perverted superiority which consists in 
<a superiority that can only raise itself — rr by tripping 
up! For 
by deceit: the liar is not taller, but flatters his pride with being 
you, because you are s 
swift, keen, unscrupulous, inventive: the ready laugh answers to his 
ready wit ; but how cold it leaves us! how poor and contemptible all that 
brilhancy really is, its sparkle coming from no central heat! The fact 
is, that although Beaumarchais produced an immense, an enduring im- 
pression in corrupt France by his darin 
sanctities of society, although, as he said, “ If anything is madder 
my play, it is its success,” it lives now only in virtue of having once pro- 
cece that impression—its life is an echo, and fades away okay into 
silence. 


Such verve! such animal spirits! such minuteness 


ou 
this, be it ever remembered, is the boas superiority oined 
above 


rawling in the marsh he led you into! Figaro is 
onslaught upon the decrepit 
than 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And roll for ever and for ever. 
It is a blessed consolation that lies will not last, be bor g never so bril- 
It is not intellect that vivifies the world. Without the strong 
And see how music, with its genial charm, confers immortality upon 


rebellious: but a breath of the 
sense of beauty and en- 
oyment, a pulse of passion, and an ebullience of young and thoughtless 
ove! 

It was, then, a treat to see Regnier, the accomplished comedian, but 


Le Barbier de Seville itself was not a treat. Seribe’s am comedy 
of Bataille de Dames, though it has little wit, only one q 
and old situations, was far more enjoyable—and enjoyed, let me add. 


coward, whose mother had the 
t of an épicier—Grignon, the 
—* is a part Regnier revels in. Moreover, we had 
e difficult part of the young gentleman persecuted by 

irl fre neh and we had Malle. 


Cheri, the rose of the 
at any moment, 


lace we are to have 


know it. But is there 


After that very natural, but somewhat libertine sentiment, you will 
Mr. Orgrave’s method 


not be surprised if I express my curiosity as to Mr. 
of assailing the sex, vaguely intimated in Mark Lemon's new 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS, 
This Mr. Orgrave is one 


them,” yet 
ot only are 


untender fashion, that the mystery always 1s how they could expect 


to succeed. When a man says no woman ever baffled him, I prick w m 
ears. [ ) Think 
of a man never baffled by those tricksy, coquettish, wick 


“‘ Secrets worth knowing” may escape him. [I listen, eager. 
knowing, 
perverse, divine creatures! What an immense being! All my faculties 
are on the stretch to comprehend him; and lo! he turns out to be a 
noodle who would have his face smacked by the mitigated virtue of 
Primrose Hill, or the Green Park with a baby in its arms! 

Really, my dear Mark, you have paid virtue a poor compliment in 
opposing Fanny to such temptations as Mr.Orgrave. But 1 suppose you 
will plead the difficulties of representing a lady-killer; and in truth whenone 
sees the animals women will idolize (and that too with us handsome dogs 
to be had for the asking !)—the mystery of fascination—wherein it consists, 
how it operates, and upon what qualities it depends—becomes inscrutable. 
Therefore I will not pester you with criticisms on your roué Orgrave, the 
more so as he was admirably performed by Leigh Mi urray (though I onvens 
from this praise the sudden and unseeml burst of violence in his scene wi 
Fanny) and merely say, in passing, that he was totally in your 
drama. So, for that matter, are several of the characters. y 
loosely together. And this is the defect of the piece : it is constructed on 
the extremely inartistic principle of our “ good old English comedies,” 
which, one is thankful to say, are doomed for ever. The object seems to 
have been to introduce as many “ parts” as possible; and these must all have 
their “ scenes ;” the scenes are good scenes, amusing scenes, but the piece 
moves heavily, because it wants that vitality which organization alone can 
give it. f ‘ : é 

Having said so much in the way of objection, let me emphatically praise 
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the heartiness, the effectiveness, and the humour pervading the piece. 
There is good.dramatic “invention” in Mind your own Business, amidst 
much that is the common property of the stage: and there are very 
effective exhibitions of that invention. Verdon himself is a rare bit of 
painting, only marred by the want of truth in the denouement. It is all 


very well for a man to say “ What. light is this breaks in?” and by the aid | 


of that light suddenly discover that he has xof loved the woman whose 
marriage with another broke his heart, unsettled his reason, and made him 


a brute and a sot,—to say that this passion was all the while a love for her | 


sister, who didn’t reject him, but loved him in silence: dramatic lights 
that “‘ break in” at the close of a piece have peculiar properties (is not 


Paulina converted to Christianity in J Wartiri, by the sulden appearance | 


of a dirty and disreputable sunbeam across the flats?) hut no audience will 
be brought to believe that. I regret this, because Verdon is really a fine 


character, touched with a true dramatic hand, and affording the actor | 


immense scope, of which Webster availed himself. His performance was 
natural, deeply affecting, and varied by skilful lights and shadows. 


I cannot tell you the story; go and see the moet its faults are very | 
forgettable, its excellencies are memorable. Keeley as the footman Smith, | 
sublimated by money and marriage into Smythe, keeps the audience in a | 


roar, and the effect of his acting is heightened by juxtaposition with Buck- 
stone, who plays a faint version of Paul Pry, always minding other peopie’s 
business and neglecting his own. Mrs. Stirling and Miss Reynolds make 
the most of trifling parts. The dresses were good, the scenery pitiable, 
—and not new. 





NOTES THEATRICAL. 

On issuing from the Diorama of “ Wellington's Campaigns,” one of our 
wits suggested that Messrs.Grieve should paint acompanionto it—* Bunn’s 
Engagements.” Certainly U'rury Lane ought not to be allowed to pass 
without some record. I beg to move that a collection of the ‘ Bills” be 
deposited in some impregnable and incombustible place, that coming gene- 
rations may know the resources of the English language, and the spirit 
and invention of English enterprise. One of my correspondents with a 
naiveté perfectly charming, wants to know why * Viv1an does not give us 
the benefit of his opinion on the Drury Lane performances.” Is not that 
impayable—priceless? Imagine my witnessing one of those performances! 
At my age! No, excellent, but innocent Constant Reader, I have not 
courage enough for thaf—but I read Bunn’s play-bills, and I assure you, 
if the performances were likely to be half as amusing, I should not have 
imitated a discerning public, and carefully stayed away. 

At the Martonerres there are some Ethiopian Puppets whose acquaint- 
ance I advise you to cultivate; the splendour of the decorations in 
Aladdin is something quite noticeable. I fancy most people prefer the 
puppets to the legitimate drama, which now raises its head at the Priy- 
cess’s with Charles Kean, at the Marytenone with James Anderson, 
and at the Otympic with Henry Farren. Poor Legitimate Drama ! 

“ F’en in its ashes lives its—want of fire.” 

What rage is it possesses actors to play Shakespeare at all hazards ? 
No sooner does a man discover that he has a strident voice and vigorous 
lungs than the page of Shakespeare flies open, and thus Brown, who would 
have been useful in the blood and thunder line, is wretched unless the 
public think him a “ Shakespearian actor.” VIVIAN. 





MUSICAL GATHERINGS, 
As I was, officially at least, present on this occasion only as the critique 
blond of * Vivian,” for whose * fulgurations” any sereeches of mine would 
be a very sorry substitute, I shall only say that I “ assisted at” the first 
performance of the new 
QUARTETT ASSOCIATION. 

on Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, and that it was an admirable intro- 
duction of a series that promises to be as delightful as instructive to those 
who come to enjoy, and to those who come to learn and to enjoy. 

For is not Beethoven, or Cherubini, or Mendelssohn, * interpreted” (to 
use a big word) by such a quatuor as Sainton, Piatti, Cooper,and Hill, ¢ 
‘liberal education,” as well as a liberal feast? You know, or ought to 
know, the fire and brilliancy, the vigour and the passion, of the one; the 
purity of tone, and the sentiment so delicate and refined of another; the 
correct feeling and careful grace of a third; and the modest mastery of 
the fourth ; you know them as brothers together in that glorious band of 
Costa’s: here we find them, seated ata table for a moment of repose, 


life. It was arevelation. Talk about genius! I don’t know what} : 
| if it is not in this dramatie symphony of Hector Berliog yoo, 
| expect me to begin canting about the legitimate classical , OW canngt 
| eminent tragedians of Portman Market and the “ Grecian” qo wth 
| legitimate drama, or as musical amateurs, who sleep first and po + 
raptures afterwards, are wont to do; I simply ask you what m BO itty 
ought to be? If that be the highest music hich transports wd 
beyond the reach of human language, which fills me ag re! , 
intense aspirations, which stirs the very depths of my being, whi wilh 
me away entranced on waves of mysterious harmony, which to hear j 
| once a pang, a wonder, and a joy, then I say is this symphony of te 
Berlioz a creation of genius. Suppose he departs ‘from all rule. ¢ 
' every precedent at defiance, and emancipates himself from every t » Ae 
—what do I care! "y frat 
Is there Conservatism in art as in politics. or an orthodoxy in mug 
| in religion? Hector Berlioz has all the science and the learning san 
past on his back, and he is bearing them away into undiscovered pegs 
of wealth and beauty. How he sways that tempestuous sea of 
how he raises and stills the billows of harmony ; how he rules the thundes 





amor 


of the basses and rides on the whirlwind of the violins! But his mugj 

| must be heard many times, to be perecived ; af first, one seems to well 
ina wilderness of beauty. But for intensity of passion, what can 

the lament of the lovers; for wild prodigal fancy, what the dance of Q 

Mab? : a 

I can only glance here at this mine of wealth. Certain T am that 
throughout the apparent recklessness and disorder reigns a most eon. 
sununate symmetry, which one hearing only half discloses, But Tam 
not surprised at the comparative isolation of Berlioz as a composer, Te 
is happy to have lived to reap the firstfruits of a genius which will shed 
light and warmth on after generations.” It is an honour to England % 
have saluted him as that vast audience, in Exeter Hall, did on Wel. 
nesday evening. 

What shall I say of Madame Pleyel, or of the immense reception that 
grected her appearance on the platform? Looking more proudly, nop 
disdainfully beautiful than ever, with that sculpturesque form and qu 
air. As she sat down to the piano, after twice bowing to the audience andfp 
the orchestra with classic Ganiey, a sort of electric sympathy seemed f 
pass from her to the instrument: we felt the notes before she touched 
them, and then she began the Concert Stiick, as if it were a spontaneous 
inspiration. Allow me here (in the absence of Vivian) to give you the 
words of the solid and brilliant critic of the Zimes; to whom, as the 
Bristol elector who followed Burke's oration, [ say ditto. 

In weighing the claims of this wonderful artist, comparison is out of the ques. 
tion. Madame Pleyel is incontestably the best pianist in Europe. There are othe 
players of distinguished merit, each of whom has a speciality, each of when 
excels in some particular way that defines his idiosynerasy ; but Madame Pleyeis 
one of the few whose rare gifts place them above and wholly apart from the res, 
The instrument upon which she performs is ber language. She plays with s 
facility that presents no trace of study or preconsideration. The ars celare arlem 
was never exemplified to more entire perfection. In respect of mechanism Madame 
Pleyel has acquired all that method can demonstrate, and assiduous practice 
insure. Iler tone, pawerful, rich, and completely under coutrol, is susceptible of 
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every gradation of intensity, without deteriorating from its quality. In passages 
of the utmost rapidity she can subdue it, with ease, to the softest piauissimo. In 
the management of the erescendo and diiainuendo (the gradual increase and dim 
nution of force) she stands alone, and (Mendelssohn excepted) we can remember m 
pianist who has approached her in this peculiarity. Her style is fall of fire and 
impetuosity contrasted, when necessary, by the greatest delicacy and refinement, 
In the delivery of passionate phrases she displays an abandon and a depth of 
expression which leave nothing to be desired; the ear, the judgment, and the 
feelings are equally satisfied. We have heard the majority of the renowned 
“ virtuosi,” from Liszt and Littolf to the late Madame Dulcken, attempt the 
Concert-stiick of Weber, but not one of them ever entered into it heart and sod, 
and (without taking liberties with the text) executed it with such perfection s 


Madame Pleyel. She plays it, as she does everything else, from memory, and with 





so much ease and nonchalance that her performance, but for the symmetrical 
beauty of the composition itself, would have all the appearance ofa masterly impr 
visation. To leave details, Madame Pleyel’s execation of the Concert-stick ws 
worthy of her fame, and fully justified the eulogy of the eccentric and exclusive 
Liszt, who, forge!ting his own pretensions in the ent] sm of the uioment, after 
one of Madame Pleyel’s performances, declared that she was not “ la plus grande 
pianiste,” but “le plus grand pianiste” in the world. This, after all, is at once 

















enjoying and giving enjoyment to a select company of listeners, as they 
discourse the utterances of the lords of harmony. | 
_ Really, no meetings are so truly enjoyable as these ; where the company 
is rare in numbers and in taste, the room spacious and cool, the seats 
comfortable, and the attention not exhausted by a dreary surfeit of sweet | 
sounds, but rather is poised, sustained, and tranquillized. 

By the aid of the excellent analytical programme supplied by Mr. | 
Maefarren, I might, space permitting, venture into more detail; but I 
am warned to be content with telling you that we heard Cherubini’s 
grand quartett mm E flat (quite new to an English audience), of which I | 
can only mention the Scherzo, brimming over with sweet Andalusia’s 
wilful mischief and caprice, love—languor and defiant eoquetry :—then 
a most elegant sonata duo, by Sterndale Bennett, played by Piatti 
and the composer with a quiet unpretending certainty of strength and a | 
delicacy worthy of Mendelssohn's friend and disciple ;—a sumptuous 
quartett in E flat, of Mendelssohn’s (led by Cooper with a feeling that 
was quite infectious), and, as a finale, a quartett in E minor of Bectho- 
ven's (containing a grand adagio) led by Sainton with that breadth, abandon, 
and decision, which distinguish the first violin of the Royal Italian opera. 
Altogether, a most delightful meeting. May it be the first of many! And 
I “left off with an appetite ;" for at eight o'clock behold me again one 
ofa vast audience in Exeter Hall, at the invitation of 

THE NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


spellbound by that sorcerer, Hector Berlioz. It was the first time I had 
heard his “ jee and Juliet,” and I consider it an event in my musical 











the most comprehensive and succinct, as it is unquestionably the justest tribute 
to so prodigious a talent. Madame Pleyel, in fact, is a genius, not a pianoforte 
player. t 
The rest of the concert was of very secondary interest, though it com 
prised the magnificent overtures of Eymont and Euryantie, yw: iy 
given by the orchestra. The gentleman, however, who acted as deputy t 
M. Berlioz, in conducting the latter overture, has to learn a little more 
sobriety in the use of his hair, his shoulders, and his legs ; and to remem- 
ber that it is not the business of the conductor to be carried away by the 
orchestra, but to control it—to conduct it like a master, not like an 
Erinnys. The selection from the Vestale was cold, and not very comfort. 
ably sung; the old air of Gluck was too abrupt a change immediately 
after Romeo and Juliet; it was, to compare great with small, like a 
minuet after a mazurka. On the whole, it was a concert for which the 
audience had reason to be grateful to the New Philharmonic Society. 
Lr Cuat-Hvast. 





THE SUMMER EXHIBITIONS. 

THE WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. ‘ 
Turee of the established exhibitions for the summer have opened i” 
week, with what may be called the established display of merit. e 
senior is that of the Water Colour Society, small, compact, complete. 
The names of the principal es y Fielding, Callow, David oo 
Alfred Tayler, the Fripps, W. Hunt, IF. Lewis,—almost suflice to re 
before you the pictures themselves; and to say the truth, neither 0 
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‘tions does more than come up to its own standard, 

ppg eg Of course artists so masterly cannot fill the 

either in po 4 its four screens, without much to excite interest and admi- 
: Pte ore is nothing of the unforeseen. Callow’s scenes in conti- 
ee sti David Scott’s rough and living sketches, Alfred Tayler’s 
polished groups t perhaps the larger of Tayler’s hunting scenes, 
perio won ros od pe less finished than usual. Hunt has a vil- 
bay head,—no idealism, but an unmistakeable matter of fact,— 
gr ‘as we lately heard a man of business call a portrait. He 


ner wl fruit and flowers, as he and Nature alone can do; this 
also rep deed, certain crocuses adding to his flora. Among the 


a aE a scene, not of frost, by Branwhite; but he does not | 


melt half so well as he freezes; and a frost scene of the old pattern 
~galued all the more for the other attempt. Excepting always 
the idle endeavour to paint the sun vis-a-vis to the spectator; no sun of 
's succeeding thatever we saw. The young men of the Society 
pot the least successful. Duncan, especially, is developing much free 
a et in lifesome landscape effects ; and some day he will be able to prevent 
EF material from standing forth too obviously. The place of honour in 
the Eastern wall is accorded to Lewis’s Oriental letter-writer—in which 
tarbaned scribe is inditing the love-letter of a veiled lady more lovely 
fhan literate, to the sympathetic delight of her negress. The picture is 
dever, especially in the accessions ; for the bearded gentleman con- 
nected with the pen is n t so strong as the lady s checked shawl; and 
tro cats, lazily lying, one of them listly eying a butterfly, form the 
happiest bit of the whole. 
THE NEW WATERCOLOUR SOCIETY. 
Nor only is there more variety in the room to the west, but there is also 
more of a laudable ambition to take up stirring subjects with a human 
interest in them. The fact is partly due to the extension of the use of 
yater colour material into narrative painting, especially among younger 
artists; partly to the personal character of the men composing the junior 
jety. In every variety there is movement and ability. In landscape, 
W. Bennett, M‘Ewan, Vacher, Charles Davidson, and others, give views 
of mountain, lake, valley, wood, park, and town; now vigorous, now 
nt, now dashing, now smoothly finished ; but always able. Louis 
e is still Minister of the Interior, and presents a brilliant view of 
the “ Audience Chamber of the Magistrates di France de Bruges,” with 
royal visitors surveying it; a fine room, and fine company, powerfully 
ted, but Aarsher than is usual with the artist. Among story pictures, 
Wehnert has an illustration of Edgar Poe’s Raven. Warren paints a 
hunchback storyteller of Damascus, with portraits of the 8 t>-TLabenesn 
ormers. Mole, a striking and graceful group of Highland reapers 
dine a mountain side. Edward Corbould, what a contemporary 
well terms “a gigantic miniature” of Godiva, or rather, a highly-finished 
portrait of a beautiful model, with magnificently painted accessories, dis- 
laying all Corbould’s power and reckless disregard of divers canons in 
at, The picture that attracts most notice is Mr. Michael Angelo Hayes’s 
“Sixteenth Lancers breaking the hollow square at Aliwal;” a charge of 
cavalry right at you; full of action, and also of daring attempts at feats 
indraughtmanship which are not always, though often, successful; the 
general effect of go” is capital. But, after all, the masterpieces of the 
exhibition appeared to us in the first quick view to be Chavles Davidson's 
forest seenes—so varied, so full of vegetating life, so open to the breezy 
skies. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
§ntt more ambition marks the various collection in Upper Regent- 


of animals and sportsmen, are the very counterparts of | 


sprinkling of pretty faces, with or without’ names—such, amid many 
other diversities, make up a collection which is fairly asserting its claim 
to be included in any complete purview of English art. But certain of 
the works we shall have to notice more specifically hereafter. Z. 





DIORAMA OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS. 
I wovutp confidently recommend any lively Frenchman who may be de- 


, sirous of studying the Englishman at home, and of a the 
secret of our glorious institutions, to pay a yisit to the Gallery of Illus- 
tration during the triumphant cam which may be predicted for this 








street; the material of oil inviting more vigour both of subject and | 


treatment. The collection this year is an improvement on its predeces- 


sors: some of the younger men are growing maturer; good recruits have | 


been found; and in all departments there is active merit. Eckford 
Tauder has a largely designed picture of Naomi and her daughters. In 
“Sunday Trading,” Armitage illustrates a common enough tragedy in 
daily life—a little orange girl shrinking before a policeman—with much 
foree and feeling. Clever, matter-of-fact landscapes by Perey, Thorpe, and 
others; chivalresque stories and scenes, such as Glass’s “‘ Free Com- 
panions,” riding in easy procession along the moor path; more than one 
dever portrait, including a good likeness of Erasmus Wilson ; a plentiful 


new diorama. He will there be so with the favourite and familiar 
sound of * Vilainton” to his heart’s content ; he will there ascertain that 
neither national debts nor peace societies have quenched the firm belief 
of all sound-minded Englishmen that what they have done they can do 
again with the greatest pleasure and alacrity, inst any odds. The 
proprietors of the new diorama have followed up their last enormous suc- 
cess by a capital subject, very apropos, calculated to fire even Maryle- 
bone militiamen to a quasi-military ardour, and to a resolve to defend 
their ‘ omes and halters.” We have the career of the “ Dook,” from his 
native home in Ireland, through the oriental exploits of his insatiabl 

active youth, and the gigantic European conflicts of his eventful wamhead, 
to the last great crowning victory by which the destinies of Europe were 
changed on the Belgian plains ; admirably illustrated by pictures graphic 


_ as a chronicle, faithful as history, and glowing as romance. 


It was very judicious on the part of the artists not to content them- 
selves with painting a series of battle-fields from a studio point of view ; 
nothing could have been more fatiguing, because nothing more unreal. 
Episodes and incidents of the campaigns, such as the finding of Tippoo 
Saib’s body after the assault of Seringapatam; the night after the 
battle of Talavera; the incident at the river Alberche; the deadl tug 
of war at the heights of Fuentes d’Onoro; the death of Crawfurd; are 
far more “ seizing,” because the action is more concentrated, and more 
readily grasped by the spectator. The more simply pictorial subjects 
are perfect in tool ebfoer and warmth: the Tagus, the Royal Palace at 
Madrid, Burgos, San Sebastian, are each, as pictures merely, delightfully 
free and beautiful ; and when they are made backgrounds for such figures 
as are here manceuvring, in a gigantic game of chess, with all the world 
for arbiter, a severer interest lends to the beauty all the force of human 
vicissitude and national history. 

It is difficult to particularize special excellencies in so varied and com- 
plete a series of illustrations. For gorgeous and vivid variety take the 
reception of the Mahratta Envoy in the British camp; for gloomy gran- 
deur the Indian “ Droog ;” for local picturesqueness the Halt of the Convoy 
in Portugal; for architectural solemnity, the Chancel of the Church at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo; for the sentiment of contrast, the plains of Vittoria and 
Salamanca after the battles ; and for general artistic skill and effectiveness 
the Bridge at Sorauren, the Cathedral of Burgos, San Sebastian, and 
Toulouse. Where the engagement is actually represented, as at Assay 
and Busaco, it is dashed in with amazing force and freedom; a pecu- 
liarly military subject, such as the lines of Torres Vedras, would satisfy 
even Corporal Trim for professional exactness; and as to the set scenes, 
the Siege of Badajoz, and the last charge at Waterloo, bring you face to 
face with death and glory! But why need I say more, than that Grieve, 
Telbin, and John Absolon are the artists; and that they have painted 
from sketches taken on the spot. In order to insure a proper division of 
labour, the animals are painted by Alfred Corbould. Perhaps we might, 
if severely disposed, take exception to the musical accompaniments, which 
were ihe dull and dreary, and not particularly aperopeate; but the 
running accompaniment of Mr. Suienieclen, who recited descriptively the 
events recorded in the pictures, was soldierly and sufficient, and above all 
English; thoroughly English. Mr. Stocqueler dwelt with a sort of grim 
humour upon the invariable decision of every battle, but it is right and 

leasant to add, that he more than once, made graceful allusion to the 
brilliant prowess of the enemy, “the most gallant troops in the world ;” 
and that these parentheses were received as heartily as the burden of his 
discourse, We all love the ‘‘ Dook,” and if the love of any is growing 
cold, let him pay a visit to the Diorama of the Wellington Campaigns. It 
is a patriotic cordial that will do no harm even to cosmopolite philosophers 
like Le Cuat-Huanrt. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 











Corz or A Sick Lioy.—The veterinary art must have 
been rather low among the Romans, if we may judge 
from the following ludicrous prescription for a sick 
lion, given us by Pliny. “ The lion is never sicke but 
of the peevishness of his stomacke, loathing all meat 
and then the way to cure him, is to ty unto him cer- 
taine shee apes, which, with their wanton mocking and 
making mowes at him, may move his patience, and 
drive him from the very indignitie of their malapert 
fuucinesse into a fit of madnesse, and then, so soon as 
he hath tasted their bloud, he is perfectly wel againe ; 
and this is the only help.” — Zoological Notes and 
Anecdotes, , 

— — 


Commercial Wairs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SaTurpay, May 1. 
a opened and closed on Monday at 99}§; on 
En y, Wednesday, and Thursday, they closed at 9934; 
mrhequer Bills (June) have been from 64s. to 66s. pre- 
um, and India Bonds at 87s. premium. 


official record of dealings in Foreign Stocks yester- 


day includes Mexican at 34} to 4; ditto Small at 34}; 
ditto Three per Cents. at 27} to 2; Brazilian at 99; Buenos 
Ayres at 78} to 79}; Venezuela, 48; ditto Deferred, 18: 
Chilian Three per Cents., 66}; Equador, 44 to §; Grenada, 


21 to 3; 


ditto Certificates, 23; ditto Passive, 5§; Portuguese Five 
per Cents., 99}; ditto Four per Cents., 37} to 3; Danish 
Five per Cents., 1044; Russian Five per Cents., 115} to 
116; Sardinian, 96 4 to 97}; Dutch Two-and-a-Half 

Cents, 614 to 62; ditto Four per Cents., 93 to §; Belgian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 96}; and French Four-and- 
a-Half per Cents., 100if., at the Exchange of 25f. 45c. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosine Prices.) 


Wedn. Thurs. Frid. 


Satur. Mond. Tues. 





Bank Stock roe 220 220} | 220} | 2203 2203 220} 
3 per Cent. Red. ......| 99 | 98} | 98% | | B8% 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans.| 99§ | 99§ | 99% | 99h 
3 per Cent. An. 1751 ; > a cdusen A benehe 
3 per Cent. Con., Ac. 993 | 99) 99) 995 oot 994 
3} per Cent. An. . 100% | 1003 | 100} | 1003 10€ 1004 
New 6 per Cents......./ ...... | .. BED f cccace | coace J} sess 
Long Ans., 1860 ..... 6 6} 6} 6} 6} 6} 
Ind. St. 10} per Cent.) ...... | 0... |... sae Yosoaie cones 
Ditto Bonds, £1000...) | 87 |... 5 ee | 80 
Ex. Bills, £1000 ..... 71D | un. | Tp | POP | --.00 | 67 p 
| Ditto, £500............... 67 p ee oe 63p_ .... | geseee 
| Ditto, Small ............| 67 p|...... | Tip | 67p 70p!| 70p 








ditto Deferred, 93; Peruvian, 101 to 102}; ditto | 
Deferred, 624 to 63}; Spanish New Deferred, 21} to §; | 





(Last OrrictaL Quotation DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Farpay Evert.) 


Belgian 4} per Cents....... 97} Mexican 3 per Cents....... 2s 
Buenos Ayres, Account, Peruvian 6 per Cts. 1849 100} 

May 14................00... 78%) Peruvian 3 per Cts. Def. 614 
Chilian 6 per Cents. ...... oa Portuguese 4perCents... 38 
Danish 5 per Cents, ...... 1 Sardinian 5 per Cents. ... 96} 
Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... 62 | Spanish 3 p. Cents. Acct. 
Duteh 4 per Cent. Certif. 934) May l4...... 47 
Granada, Deferred......... — 3p. Ct. New Def. 21 
Mexican, 1846 ............... | Venesuela..............000 . 
Mexican 5 per Cents. Acc. 

BE OD esacarsiccensniasyit 34h 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 27. 

Bayxrvrts.—J. D. Bensamrn, of 15, Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, dealer in cigars, to surrender May 7, June 
11, at the Court of Bankruptcy, London ; solicitor, Mr. L. H. 


Braham, 101, Chancery-lane; official assignee, Mr. W. Whit- 
ee —__ pe Ben “oe j 

- Mason, of Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, ironmonger, Ma: 

7, June 11, at the Court of Beanteptey, London ; snlicttors, 

Messrs. Skilbeck and Hall, 19, Sout ap buildi Chan- 

cery-lane, and Mr. SS Stourbridge, Worcester- 

301 assignee, Mr. Cannan, 18, Aldermanbury. 
H. Puvmaerr, jun., of 1 Golden-lane, St. Luke's, wood 
turner, May 3, June 19, at the Court of Bankrw ’ m5; 


solicitors, Messrs. Terrell and Matthews, 30, -street ; 
official assignee, Mr. W. Pennell, 3, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 
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J. Woop and E. Norton, of Holyland Nether, Yorkshire, 
com millers, May 7 and June 11, at the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Leeds: sol citors, Mr. B. Marshall, , and Messrs. Bond 
= Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. G. W. Freeman, 

L. News, of Sheffield, r, May 15 and 29, at the 
Court of Bankeuptey, Sheffield ; solicitors, Messrs. Sale, Worth- 
incton, and Shipman, Manchester, and Mr. Gould, Sheffield ; 
offic signee, Mr. @. W. Freeman, Sheffield. 


, of Liverpool, leather seller, May 13 and June 3, 
wt of Bankruptey, Liverpool; solicitors, Messrs. 
vod Sharman, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. W. 
Bird, Liverpool. 

Tr. Mion z of Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, grocer, May 11 
and June 7, at the Court of Bankrupécy, Liverpool; solicitors, 
Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool ; olticial assignee, Mr. G. 
Morgan, Liverpool. 

J. M‘Coskrie, of Liverpool, merchant, May 11 and June 7, at 
the Court of Bankruptcy, Liverpool; solicitors, Messrs. Neale 
and - io Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. J. Cazenove, Li- 
verpool. 

T. Lawson, of Bury, Lancashire, draper, May 10 and June 7, 
at the Court of Bankruptey, Manchester ; solicitor, Mr. R. T 
Grundy, Bury ; official assignee, Mr. J. Fraser, Manchester. 

Friday, April 30. 

Banxrerts.—W. Wymark, Mistley, Essex, wharfinger, to 
surrender May 14, June 11, at the Bankrupts’ Court ; solicitor, 
Mr. Hubbard, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld. 

J. Guuuick, Yalding, Kent, licensed brewer, M ay 14, June 18, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court; solicitors, Messrs. Nicholson and 
Doyle, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn ; and Mr. Morgan, Maid- 
stone ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

J. Waneen, late of Old Brentford, manufacturer of brass, and 
of George-street, Hanover-square, dentist, May 8, June 11, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court; solicitor, Mr. Tate, Basinghall-street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street. 

W. T. Grsson, High-street, Islington, baker, May 13, June 8, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court; solicitors, Messrs. Vallance and Val- 
lance, Essex-street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Sambrook-court. 

W. Cottrys, Marlborough, draper, May 10, June 10, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court ; solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Turners, Alder- 
manbury ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street. 

J. Newnoup, Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire, inn- 
keeper, May 10, June 7, at the Birmingham District Court of 
Bankruptcy: solicitors, Mr. Bass, Burton-upon-Trent; and 
Messrs. Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham. 

A. M‘Krrrow, Kingston-upon-Hull, draper, May 26, June 16, 
at the Townhall, Kingston-upon-Hull; solicitors, Mr. Neild, 
Manchester; and Messrs. Shackles and Son, Hull; official as- 
signee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 


French Plaps. 


Lessee, Mr. Jonw Mitrcuett, 33, Old Bond-street. 





First appearances of Mdlle. ROSE CHERI and Mons. NUMA, 








On Monday Evening, May 3rd, 1852, the Entertainments 
will co » with CHACUN CHEZ SOI. After which 
GENI :; OU, LA JALOUSIE PATERNELLE. 


wourg, M. Numa—Adrien, M. Leon—Genevieve, Mdlle. 





Rose Ch To be followed by an entirely New Comédie-Vau- 
deville, entitled BRUTUS, LACHE CESAR. Mornand, 
M. Lafont-—Jules de Grandier, M. Leon—Pauline, Mdlle. Rose 
Cheri. And to conelude with MIDI A QUATORZE HEURES. 
Marecelly, M. Numa, 


UN CILANGEMENT DE MALIN, which will he produced on 
Wednesday next. And in preparation, LE COLLIER DE 
PERLES, a New Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mazeres, in which 
Monsieur Lafont, Monsieur Numa, and Mdlle. Rose Cheri will 
pe riorm. 

‘ir. Mitchell begs to announce that the services of Monsieur 
LAPON 


! will be continued until the End of the Season, and 
that he will appear with Mdlle. Rose Cheri in the new petite 
Comedie of Brutus, Laehe César, on Monday evening. 


Private Boxes and Stalls may be obtained at the Royal 
Library, 38, Old Bond Street, and at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, 


The Zoological Gardens, 
REGENT’S PARK, 
Visitors daily. The Collection now contains 
upwards of 1,500 Specimens; a Fine Series of Antelopes having 
been added to the ~erepetemes, Elephant Calf, and other 
during the Winter. 
on, One Shilling. On Mondays, Sixpence. 
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Gor! ETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
mK COLOURS. 
The FOR’TY-FIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now 
=~ at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, from Nine till 
usx, 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 





THREATENED DEMOLITION OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
N consequence of many thousands of Persons 
in the United Kingdom having been unable to obtain a 
Copy of the 
Gexat Exuisition Cuarr, 
Printed in Colours, and Presented by the Proprietors of the 
“Weekly Dispatch,” to their Subseribers and the Public, in the 
months of January and February last, 
A Re-1ssun 
n determined upon, to take place on 
SUNDAY, THE 16th or May. 
hich has undergone a careful revision, shows by 


has be 


« 's the number of persons that visited the Exhibi- 
t mount of money taken at the various entrances, 
t ! refreshments consumed ; the names of the Royal 
( ; an account of the origin of the Palace, and its 


feet, 
»t every individual in the country may possess this 
lex of curious and interesting results, to mark the 
he building, and to serve as a memento of its 
, the Chart will be delivered 
Gratis 
sseriber and Purchaser of the ‘ Dispatch” on the 


nh 


: Dispatch” is es at 4 o'clock every Saturday 
ning, in time for the First Railway Trains leaving London, 
und for the Morning Mails. 





farly orders should be given to all Newsvendors, in Town and 
Country: or to Mr. R. J. Woon, No. 139, Fleet-street. 


BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, at FINSBURY 





CHAPEL, MOORFIELDS. The Chair will be taken by 
+ HEYWORTH, Esg., M.P., at half-past six 
o'clock, 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 
41, Ludgate Hill. 


KOSSUTH DEMONSTRATION COMMITTEE. —— 


A MEETING of the above Committee will be 

held in the Coffee Room of the John Street Institution, 
on Wednesday Evening, May 5th, at half-past Eight o'clock 
precisely, with a view to winding up the oltairs of this Com- 
mittee. 

The members are urgently requested to attend, as the balance 
sheet will then be ready for delivery. 

JOHN PETTIE, Secretary. 


Hh AND SON’S ‘ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by t, 
containing designs and prices of npwards of 100 different Bred. 
steads, and rlso their Priced List of Bedding. They have like- 
wise, in addition to their usual Stock, a great variety of 
PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they 
have just imported. 

Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
{opposite the chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 








BUILDING LAND, CRUCIFIX LANE, = 
R. GEORGE SMITH will Sl by get 
isth MAY, 1852, in Three Lote Vat ri 


BUILDING LAND AND PRE 
Nos. 40 to 44, Crucifix Lane ne SES) situate anf 


Mr. Hager, of Derby, and oceupi + the * 
Speadiow, and chen. There ree Wier ae 
depth in part of 150 feet. A considerabie see fet 





may remain on M . Pp Part of the 
and Conditions of 4 had yy — and Parte 
Smith, Surveyor and Land Agent, » of Mp, 


Gi 


3, Philpot Lane, Fenchurch Street, City 





O be LET, FURNISHED, the who 
I fehl 
Ben aod Casa vicina ae 


Addrsss, H. H. H., care of Mr, Smith, baker, 921 Strang, 
. 





TEAM TO IN 
Particulars of the Red nn : HI N A den 


and of the additional lines of prt now ena? 
4 the Penineular and Oriental Steam Navigation , 
the 


East, &c. The Company book nj 
and sels _as heretofore for CEYLON wan 





No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
NEAR THE INDIA HOUSE, LONDON, 
MM ost people complaln that shaving’s a bore, 
B ach day's painful scrape only chafes an old sore ; 
C hoose the cutler who stands at the head of the trade; 
# alf the battle depends on a well-temper'd blade— 
Zn the front of these lines his name is display'd. 
MECHI’S RAZORS, STROPS, and MAGIC PASTE, are 
renowned throughout the civilized world. He exhibits also the 
most récherché stock of Papier Maché articles, Dressing-Cases, 
Work-Boxes, Tea Trays, Writing Desks, &c., in ndon. 
Everything for the Toilet and Work-table. Mechi's famous 
= cae Tables, affording a charming amusement on a wet 
day. 


THE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 








: Treatment of Patients on the Homeopathic Principle, 
39, Bloomsbury-square. Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
The Board of Management om the pleasure of announcin 
that the THIRD ANNUAL COMMEMORATION DINNE 
in Aid of the Funds of the Hospital, will take place at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on MONDAY, the 10th of 
May next, 
The Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., President, 
in the Chair. 

The friends of the Hospital are earnestly requested to favour 
the Board with their names as Stewards on this occasion, no 
responsibility attaching thereto beyond the Dinner Ticket, 

rice 21s. Early communication is requested, addressed to the 
in. Secretary, at the Hospital, or 9, Gresham-street, West. 
W. WARNE, 


Hon. Secretary. 
RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Chief Office, 40, Pall Mall, London. 

Fully subscribed capital of £250,000, by upwards of 1000 
Shareholders, whose names and addresses are published with 
poor Prospectus, guaranteeing thereby most extensive influence 
and undoubted re ibility. 

The system adopted by this Association presents unusual 
advantages to every class of life assurers and annuitants. 

Loans are granted on personal or other securities, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, Agencies, 
and AN other information respecting the general business of the 
Association, are requested to be made to 


THOMAS H., BAYLIS, Manager. 


L fap tg AGAINST RAILWAY 

ACCIDENTS, by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament (12 and 13 Vic. cap. 40.)—Offices, No. 3, Old Broad 
Street, London. 

Chairman—J. D. Pav, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. B. Harntson, Esq., 24, Gt. Tower Street. 
TABLE OF Premiums. 

Tickets, insuring against accident for a single journey, what- 
ever its length, may be obtained at most railway stations, at the 
following rates :— 

3d. to insure £1000, in a first-class carriage. 
2d. to insure £500, in a second-class do. 
ld. to insure £200, in a third-class do, 

For the convenience of frequent travellers, periodical tickets 
are issued, which give the holder the option of travelling in any 
class carriage and on any railway, and may be obtained of the 
various Agents, or at the Offices of the Company. 

To insure £1000, at an annual premium of 20s. 
Toinsure £200, at an annual premium of 5s. 
These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder, 
in the event of fatal accident while travelling by railway, with 
proportionate compensation to himself in case of personal injury, 


Wa. JOHN VIAN, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad Street, London. 


O THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.— 

Suppose a man at the age of thirty, wishes to leave £20 
to his widow, children, or any one whom he chooses, he will 
have to pay 10d. per month, or about the cost of one pint of 
beer per week, so long as he lives; but if he should die the next 
day after the first payment, his family will receive the £20. 
Should a person be unable to continue the Assurance, the 
Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as he will be 
granted another Policy of less amount, but equivalent to the 
sums already paid, and exonerated from any future payments. 
The Directors of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


propose to extend the benefits of Life Assurance in all its details, 
to all classes of the community —in fact, to the millions gene- 
rally, by adapting the modes of payments to meet their views 
and circumstances. 

The Rates of premium for every other system of Assurance, 
detailed Prospectuses, containing a list of the Shareholders of 
the Society, and every other information, will be readily afforded 
on application to the Secretary, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 
34, Moorgate Street, Bank, London; at the Branch Offices, 
Queen's mbers, Market Street, Manchester ; or to any of the 
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N.B. The News Agents will haye a Copy of the Chart with 
every * Dispatch” of May 16th, 


Agents appointed in the principal towns throughout the United 
Kingdom, 


their st 8, Starting from SOUTHAMPTON on 
every month, and from SU EZ on or about the Sth of the 
The next extra Steamer will be dispatched from bara 
for Alexandria on the 3rd October next, in combj “are 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about the 2th Spa im 
Passengers may be booked, and goods and forwarded 
these extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON ALELAY. 
DRIA, ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCU, 
BOMBAY.-The Company will book passengers 
from Southampton to Bombay by their steamers Jeari 
land on the 20th May, and of alternate months thereat oy 
passengers being conveyed from Aden to Bom by the 
steamers appointed to leave Bombay on the 14th May, and 
of alternate months thereafter, and affordin , in competion 
with the steamers leaving Calcutta on the Sed of May, and of 
alternate months thereafter, direct conveyance for pass 
parcels, and goods from Bombay and Western India. 
Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this Company's 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Aler. 
andria by her Majesty's steamers, and from Suez by the Honour. 
able East India Company's steamers. 
MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and go 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. (The rates of passage 
money on these lines have been materially reduced.) 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cut, 


and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month, 


with 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and wosetaa ae 
the din 


N.B.—the Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct be 
tween Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong ki , and be. 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghae. 


For further information ‘and tariffs of the age 3 a 


revised and reduced — ry passage-money and 

for plans of the vessels, and to secure , &e., Pi 
the Company's Offices, 122, Londeubeh-eteeeh ped ai 
Oriental-place, Southampton. 





ITY OF LONDON BREWING AND 
MALTING COMPANY. (Provisionally Regi pur 
suant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, e. ik tina 
the Public with SUPERIOR MALT LIQUORS A 
DUCED PRICES, and in accordance with the Market Valued 
Malt and Hops. 


Capita, £300,000, un 60,000 Suanes of £5 zacn. Dupost, 
10s. per Share.— (With power to increase the same to £1,000,00, 
at such periods and in such sums as the necessities of the Com 
pany’s trade may require.) 

In order that no Director or Shareholder of the Company shal 
be liable or held personally responsible for any debt or claim 
against the Company beyond the amount of his Shares: 


Every Contract or Engagement shall contain a condition 
binding the party or parties with whom such Contract shall be 
made, to look solely and exclusively to the Funds and Pro 
perty of the Company for payment, and engaging that neither 
the Directors nor Shareholders of the Company shall, under 
any pretence whatsoever, be subject to any personal liability 
in respect thereof. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
John Lloyd, Esq., Hornsey-road, Middlesex. 
PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS. 

Charles Barnard, Esq., Twickenham, Middlesex, and Margaret- 

ting, Essex. i 
Edward t Bradford, Esq., Hill-house, Shinfield, Wilts. 
T. H. Hardinge, Esq., 130, Piccadilly. 
Edward Charles Richards, Esq., Spa-terrace, Bermondsey. 
Richard Henry Moore, Esq., 4, Queen’s-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

SECRETARY. 
William Campbell Esq. 


BANKERS. 
The Royal British Bank, Tokenhouse-yard, City, and 1, Agar 
street, Strand, 


BROKERS. a 
Leeds—Matthew B. Beverley. | Glasgow— William Mudie, jm. 
Bristol—J. Kempson Thomas. | Dublin—A. Wm. Labertouehe. 
Hall—T. W. Flint and Co. 


As the bona fide holders of 100 Shares are eligible for Directors, 
the tin hee of this Company will Spey wy Test in 
the choice made from amongst those so qualified at ae 
Meeting of Shareholders—thus ensuring an efficient 
ness-like management from their own body. 


OFFICES, 18, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





P P : ic with an un- 
Tux object of this Company is to supply the Public wi 
qutpennel Malt Liquor, pure and genuine, at @ considersite os 
duction compared with the present extravagant — ehich 
article, giving the Consumers the benefit of low mark pe 
the present existing monopoly denies them, and at 
time securing to the oe a most ample 
return for the capital employed. i . 
In the patron mr of Shares, preference will be given to 
Licensed Victuallers, to whom unusual advantages are 
by the Company. = 
"The holder of Five Shares will be entitled to One Vote, and 
the holder of One Hundred Shares will be qualitied 
Director. tosny 
Applications for Shares and Prospectuses may be made the 
of the Company’s Agents, as above, or to the Secretary, # 
Company's offices, 





WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
18, Cornhill, April, 1862, Comma 
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THE LEADER. 











ition, with many Additions and New 
Jast published, enon oe ork cloth, ‘16s. Wai % 
ISEASES of the LIVER. By 


ND )., F.R.S., Professor of Medicine 
() one BOD aon: John Churchill, Princes- 
in King’s , 


street, Soho. - - er 
jshed, the 11th edition, 12mo, cloth, 103. — 

Jt POGGALL’S. MEDICAL MANUAL 
B APOTHECARIES’ HALL, and all other Medical 
for * dition is in accordanee with the new London 
. bod “hd contains great additions. London: John 


Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ual 
qe PATHOLOGY and’ TREATMENT 
STRICTURE of the URETHRA. By JOHN HAR- 
of § oyal College of Surgeons of England. 


ner jow of the R : 
11308 aeton oSebn Churehill, Princes-street Soho. 





— fest pineal, 8vo, cloth, 4s 


ATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE: 


its Causes, Nature, and Treatment. By R. W. TAM- 


John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, third edition, with 112 Illustrations on Steel 


‘ Wood, 8y6, cloth, 22s. 

RINCIPLES and PRACTICE of OB- 

STETRIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. By F. H. 
RAMSBOTHAM, M.D., Physician to the Royal Maternity 
Charity. ‘‘ This new edition of Dr. Ramsbotham’s work forms 
one of the most complete and thoroughly useful treatises on 
midwifery with which we are acquainted. The entire work 
has undergone a careful revision, with additions. We have 
already given specimens of the work sufficient to justify our 
hearty recommendation of it as one of the best guides that the 
student or‘young practitioner can follow.’’"—British and Foreign 
+ agg Review. London: John Churchill, Princes-street, 
Soho. 


Just published, second edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s. 

THE DRUGGISTS’ GENERAL RECEIPT 
BOOK; comprising a copious veterinary formulary and 
veterinary materia medica, patent and proprietary medicines, 
druggists’ nostrums, perfumery, skin cosmetics, hair cosmetics, 
and teeth cosmetics, beverages, dietetic articles, and condiments, 
trade chymicals, miscellaneous preparations, and compounds 
used in the arts, &c. By HENRY BEASLEY. London: 








5 "§.F., Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Deformities 
4 FE Orthopeedic Hospital. London: John Churchill, 
Princes-strect, Soho. 


ie 


Just published, fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC ME- 
DICINE and COMPANION to the MEDICINE 


Just published, 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


' SEASES of the BLADDER and 
N the DISI By WILLIAM COULSON, 
“ London: John Churchill, 


STATE GLAND. 
Res St. Mary's Hospital. 





Princes-street, Soho. 
1 edition, with 321 Engravings on Wood, 


jshed, thir 
Just poblishe 8vo, cloth, 28s. Us 
RINCIPLES of PHYSIOLOGY, General 

and Comparative. By W. B. CAR PENTER, M.D., 

#25, In this work the author has aimed to embody aud sys- 

tematize those important results of recent piydologicn! inquiry 

which have given an entirely new aspect to the science. London : 

John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 

sublished, 8vo, cloth, with eol yured Plates, 16s. 

SYPHILIS, Constitutional and Here- 
ditary, and on Syphilitic Eruptions. By ERASMUS 

WILSON, F.R.S. London: John Churchill, Princes-street, 





Just 
N 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
YDROPATHY, as Applied to Acute 
Disease. Illustrated by Cases. By T. R. ARMITAGE, 
MB. Lond., M.R.C.S London: John Churchill, Princes- 
street, Soho. ? 

IZE ESSAY on TIC DOULOUREUX, &.—Just pub- 

ig lished, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
TEURALGIA: its various Forms, Pathology, 
and Treatment ; being the Jacksonian Prize Essay of the 
al College of Surgeons. With numerous cases. By C. T. 
DOWNING, M.D. “ We know of no work that can be com- 
to this on the subject to which it is devoted. It will be- 
come the standard work of reference among professional men.” 
—Athenwum. London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ‘ 
N DISEASES of the MUCOUS MEM- 
BRANE of the THROAT, and their Treatment by Topical 
Medication. By WILLIAM B. WAGSTAFF, M.A., M.D. 
“ Dr. Wagstaff’s work gives a clear account of the diseases of 
which it treats, and is creditable to his powers of observation.” 
—Lancet. London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, illustrated with numerous Engravingson Wood, 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 

N MOVEMENTS; an Exposition of their 
Principles and Practice, for the Correction of the Ten- 
dencies to Disease in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, and for 
the Cureof many Morbid Affections in Adults. By M. ROTH, 
M.D. London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN: a Treatise on the Ma- 
nagement of the Skin and Hair, in Relation to Health. 

By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S8. London: John Churchill, 
Princes-street, Soho. 





The Second Edition, in one thick 8Svo volume of 800 pages, 


eloth, 14s 
HE CYCLOP_-EDIA of PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS, and collateral Information in the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Trades; designed as a compendious Die- 
tionary of reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, 
and Heads of Families. By ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 
No receipt has been admitted that is not of actual utility, and 
the writer has been particular to illustrate the plan of pro- 
ducing exact imitations of most imported articles, such as 
brandies, perfumery, wines, liqueurs, &c.; derived from the 
processes of various laboratories, both abroad and at home, 
Which the author has personally inspected : thus placing within 
the reach of every one the means of meeting the increased com- 
— in trade.” London: John Churchill, Princes-street, 








‘ Just published, Svo, cloth, 12s. 

N DISEASES of the CHEST, and on the 
Principles of Auscultation. By P. BLAKISTON, M.D., 
F.B.8., 8t. Leonard’s, Hastings. ‘ Dr. Blakiston’s volume not 
only gives him a place in the rather thin ranks of sound and 
sceomplished physicians, possessed of a true notion of the im- 
portance of their science, and of the means by which it should be 
cultivated, but adds to English medical literature one of the few 
inductive works by which it is adorned.’””-—Medico-Chi- 
Turgical Roview. London: John Churchill, Princes-st., Soho, 





. Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
N the PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS of the 
Deep DISEASES of the LUNGS and HEART. By HER- 
BERT DAVIES, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
Sclans, ant Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Dis- 
eases of the Chest.— A book well worthy of the closest study 
< the profession. The author has eminently succeeded in 
mnging under notice, within a small compass, all the most 
winnie facts which relate to the theory and practice of aus- 
ata. —Medical Gazette. “ An excellent practical manual.” 
Soho. lin Medical Press. London: John Churchill, Princes-st., 





Just published, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

N GOUT: its History, its Causes, and its 
tical Cure. By W. GAIRDNER, M.D. “ Essentially a prac- 
eal work, and m ty be consulted with equal service by the stu- 
ent and old practitioner. We are much mistaken if this volume 
: hot assume @ permanent and honourable position in British 


of the most efficacious Prescriptions, and various Mechanical 


CHEST ; comprising Plain Directions for the Employment of 
Medicines, their Properties and Doses—Brief Descriptions of 
the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases— Disorders incidental 
to Infants and Children—Directions for Restoring Suspended 
Animation—Counteracting the Effects of Poison—A Selection 


Auxiliaries to Medicine; the whole intended as a source of easy 
Reference for Clergymen, Master Mariners, and Travellers, and 
for Families residing at a distance from professional assistance. 
By JOHN SAVORY, Member of the Society of Apothecaries. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
MHE MODERN TREATMENT of SYPHI- 
LITIC DISEASES; comprehending the Improved Me- 
thods of Practice adopted in this country and on the Continent. 
By LANGSTON PARKER, Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham. By the same Author,— 
The Treatment of Secondary Constitutional and Confirmed 
Syphilis, by a safe and successful method. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho 


Just published, fifth edition, corrected and enlarged, 


18mo, cloth, 6s. 7 
HE POCKET FORMULARY and SY- 
NOPSIS of the BRITISH and FOREIGN PHARMA- 
COPGIAS ; comprising standard and approved formule for 
the Preparations and Compoutds employed in Medical Practice. 
By HENRY BEASLEY. “ Extremely useful as an adjunct to 
the shop library, a pocket Pharmacopoeia Universalis, com- 
prising, in addition to the official formule, those magistral pre- 
parations which are so continually required at the hands of the 
dispenser.”’—Annals of Chymistry. London: John Churchill, 
Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

(DS the PRESERVATION of the HEALTH 
of WOMEN at the CRITICAL PERIODS of LIFE; 

with Reflections on the Physical Education of Young Women. 
By E. J. TILT, M.D., Senior Physician to the Farringdon Dis- 
yensary, and to the Paddington Dispensary for Diseases of 
Vomen. ‘If a work be required to instruct mothers in the 
mode in which they ought to watch over the health, moral and 
corporeal, of the young persons committed to their care, the 
present treatise of Dr. Tilt can be strongly recommended for 
that purpose.” —Edinburgh Medical Journal. London: John 
Churchill, Princes-sireet, Soho. 











Just i d edition, 8vo, cloth, 20s., or with Coloured 
published, secon: tion. Bra, sl 


N DISEASES of the URINARY and 


GENERATIVE ORGANS es). Part I. 
Non-Specific Diseases. ~ Part 2. i s; WILLIAM 
ACTON, late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary. “The pre- 
sent edition of Mr. Acton’s work is very much e and 
contains a most valuable collection of er. sa i? 
‘*A section on which great labour has been besto' is 
Spermatorrheea.”"—Provincial Medical Journal. ‘‘ We have no 
doubt Mr. Acton’s treatise will take its place among the stand- 
ard treatises in medical literature—a position to which it#merits 
so well entitle it.’—Dublin Medical Press. London; John 
Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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Just published, fourth edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DIS- 

EASE: an Exposition of the Cause, Progress, and Ter- 
mination of various nic Diseases of the Digestive . 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treatment by 
Water and Hygienic Means. By JAMES M. GULLY, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Medical oni Chirurgical Society, London, 


London: John Churchill, Malvern: Henry Lamb. 





Price 7s., cloth, 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical Arran 
ment of all the Ornamental Plants Grown in Gardens and 
Shrubberies, with full Directions for their Culture. By Mrs. 
LOUDON. The Fifth Edition, with numerous Woodcuts 
representing the processes of Grafting, Budding, Layering, &c. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, 
HEAP BOOKS and HOW TO GET 


/) THEM. Being a Reprint from the “ Westminster 
Review” for April, 1852, of the Article on ‘‘ The Commerce of 
Literature,” by JOHN CHAPMAN. 

Norics.—In accordance with a plan for remedying the 
sent defective system of trade-discounts proposed im the 
pamphlets, it will be sold only on the following terms—viz,, 1s. 
per copy, or when a number is taken, 3 will be charged as 2}, 
4 as 3, 25 as 17, 50 as 32, and 100 as 60. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


it ‘thats RABBI OF YORK. 
A Tracrepy in Five acts. 


London: Baily Brothers, 3, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
Cornhill, 





This day is published, price 4s. in cloth, the THIRD VOLUME 
of the Collected Edition of the 


\ TRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Containing “ MRS. CAUDLE’S L JRES,” 
«STORY OF A PRATHER,” end ©THE BOK GIANE 

AND THE DOCTOR DWARF.” 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In a few days will be published, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
{REAT ARTISTS and GREAT ANATO- 
MISTS. A Biographical and Philosophical Study. 


By R. KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E. r 
Lecturer on Anatomy, and Corresponding Member of the 
** Académie Nationale” of France. 





YEARSLEY on DEAFNESS.—Just published, third edition, 
} ‘ 8vo, cloth, 5s. . 
EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUS- 


TRATED, being an Exposition of Original Views as to 
the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Diseases of the Ear. By 
JAMES YEARSLEY, Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear In- 
firmary, Sackville-street. ‘‘ A careful perusal has convinced us 
that the author is correct in his views; his experience has been 
ample, and his powers of observation and research have been by 
no means inferior to his opportunities.” — Medical Gazette. 
‘A thorough acquaintance with the acts and views which it 
contains must be regarded as essential to the medical practi- 
tioner.”—The Lancet. John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
and all booksellers. 


YEARSLEY on DISEASES of the THROAT.—Just published, 
fourth edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A TREATISE on the ENLARGED TONSIL 
r and ELONGATED UVULA, and other Diseases of the 
Throat, in connexion with defects of voice, speech, hearing, de- 
glutition, respiration, susceptibility to cold and sore throat, 
cough, nasal obstruction, and the imperfect development of 
health, strength, and growth in young persons. By JAMES 
YEARSLEY, Esgq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 
Author of “ Deafness Practically Illustrated,” &c. “ We are 
induced to notice this work on account of the novel and impor- 
tant views it developes Mr. Yearsley’s great experience in 
diseases of the throat and ear, and in affections of the voice and 
speech, entitles all he says to much attention and considera- 
tion.” —The Times. John Churehill, Princes-street, Soho. 


: WORKS on CHYMISTRY. 
RACTICAL CHYMISTRY; including 
Analysis. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. By 

JOHN E. BOWMAN, Professor of Practical Chymistry in 
King's College, London. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 68. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF CHYMISTRY. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions on Wood. By G. Fownes, F.R.S. Third edition, fep. 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

CHYMISTRY, as EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM and 
BENEFICENCE OF GOD. By George Fownes, F.R.S. 
Second edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

CHYMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS: Spring, Au- 
tumn, Summer, Winter. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 
By Thomas Griffiths. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. eL. 








John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





In a few days will be published, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
fbn, VEGETATION of EUROPE, its Con- 
ditions and f 
By ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L.S8., &c. &c. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





| In a few days will be published, = 8vo, with 104 Wood-cut 
illustrations, price 12s., Vol. IL. of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of ANTMALS. 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
sy Professor T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION, 
This day is published, price Twop , the First Number of 
THE 
EOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street, where Advertisements are re- 
pr no _ where all Communications for the Editor should be 
addressed. 








D. APPLETON & Co. have just published, 


by ~ of the HISTORY of MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated 
by O. W. WIGHT. 2 vols. Svo, cloth 16s. 


“The most important of M. Cousin’s original works is his 
Course of Lectures on the ‘ History of Phi ,—* writer 
for whom, notwithstanding our dissent from some of bis opinions, 
we entertain great and sincere admiration and respect.” —Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 120, Notice of Paris Edition, 





CHYMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, and the FUNCTIONS 
OF DIGESTION, considered with reference to Natural Theo- 
logy; being the Bridgewater Treatise. By William Prout, 
M.D., F.R.S. Third edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

INSTRUCTION IN CHYMICAL ANALYSIS ag practised 
in the Laboratory of Giessen. By C. Remegius Fresenius. 


Ys. 
A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK OF MEDICAL CHYMIS- 
TRY. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. By John E 
Bowman. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. ‘ 

THE FIRST STEP IN CHYMISTRY. By Robert Gallo- 
way, F.C.S. Post 8vo, clot 


Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 





medical literature.” — Medico-Chirurgi al Review, London; 
Joka Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, " ; 


bert Galloway, F.C.S. 
London ; John Churchill, 


» Soho. 





Edited by Lloyd Bullock. Qualitative, third edition, 8vo, cloth, | 


h, 3s. 
A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, By Ro- 


D. Appleton and Co., 16, Little Britain. 





Important to Bookbinders. 


Just published, Seventa avy New Eprrton, foolscap 8vo, in 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. (free by post, 6d extra), . 
OWIE’S BOOKBINDER’S MANUAL; 
Containing a full Description of Leather and Vi 
Binding ; also directions for the Gilding of Paper and ° 
edges; and numerous valuable Recipes for i Colour- 
| ing, and Marbling; together with a Scale of " 
Charges, 10 List 0 all the Book and Vellum in 
don, &c. &e. 








London ; W, Strange, jun., 8, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row 


Being the substance of Three Courses of Lectures delivered . 
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8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


* 
I. 


OUR ANTIPODES; or, RESI- 

aes a RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 

GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS in 1851. 

By GODFREY CHARLES MUNDY, Lrevr.-Coronzt. 

Author of en and Pencil Sketches in India.” 3 vols. 

8vo, with Mate highly-finished Illustrations. 42s. 
II. 


THE MELVILLES. 
of “John Drayton.” 3 vols. 


By the Author 


Ill. 
& JOURNEY TO ICELAND, and 
TRAVELS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. By IDA 


PFEIFFER, Author of ‘“‘A Voyage Round the World.” 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 


IV. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS IN THE 
DANISH ISLES. By ANDREW HAMILTON, Esq. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 


v. 


The WANDERER in SYRIA. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Author of “ Nile Notes,” 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


vi. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Vol.I. 8vo. With Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


Vil. 


MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By ARSENE HOUS- 
SAYE. Translated from the French. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


VIII. 


The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S ME- 
MOIRS of the MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM and HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





This day is published, in crown octavo, price 6s. 


HE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND 
THE SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES Il. Releted 
and Collected by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S (Cambridge) 


PUBLICATIONS 


May be had by order from any bookseller, and 
are always kept in Stock by 

GEORGE BELL, London; 

EDMONDSTON & DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 


AND 
JAMES MACLEHOSE, Glasgow. 








Tr 


Just ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 
“ Before now the senitiee differences which separate 


us, let us ex; the unfeigned respect inspired by the dignified 
liberality of his tone, the breadth of his his purpose, and the Coouty 
and largo of his style. ”"—The Lead 


Cambridge : Macmillan & “a ide George Bell. 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


pean me English. With an Inrropuctton, an ANALYSIS, 
and Norges. By two Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(D. J. Vavenan, M.A,, and the Rev. J. LL. Davizs, M.A.) 


Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell. 
Just ready, price 5s. 6d., small 8vo, cloth, 


LETTERS FROM ITALY & VIENNA. 


be ing a and life-like.” — 

“Since Mr. Mathews’ w mel and ever fresh ‘ Diary of 
an Invalid,’ we have not met with & more pleasant and readable 
volume of this class than the little work before us.”—English 
Churchman, 

*« Liberal without licence, and decided without dogmatism,” — 
Atheneum. 

“*More freshness of interest than most books of European 
travel.” —The Nonconformist. 

“He paints with great vividness, and now and then with a 

of quiet poetry.” — The Guardian. 
“A t companion.” —The Leader 
Pr — style is pointed and clever, and ‘the letters very read- 
able." —Daily News. 

“The writer is observant, candid, and fair, He sees with his 

own eyes.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


Cembridge; Macmillan and Co, 





London ; George Bell, 


HODGES & SMITH, Dublin; | 





MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 








Now ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 26s. cloth, 


THE DALTONS 


Or, Three Roads in Life. 
BY CHARLES LEVER. 


AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” “ ROLAND CASHEL,” &c. 
WITH FORTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K BROWNE 


———S 4 


. 
’ 








2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
NARRATIVES FROM 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JOHN HILL BURTON. 
Author of “The Life of David Hume,” &c. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman and Hall’s Series of 
Original Works. 
* The twovolumes before us abound i in tales of the very highest 


and purest order of romantic interest.’ 
MoryinG ADVERTISER. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIOoy, 





In 2 vols. 4to, half-bound in moroceo, Price £3 125, 
BARONIAL HALLS & PICTURESQUE 
EDIFICES OF ENGLAND, 


From Drawings made expressly for the Work by 
CatTeERMOLE, Prout, MuLuxr, Heutanp, kam 


Laks Paice, &e. 


Executed in Lithotint, under the Superintend 
Haxpine, with Letterpress and maancouts Woodete, 





CHAPMAN 


LONDON 


HE EDINBURGH RE VIEW. 
No, CXCIV, was published on Monday last. 


CONTENTS, 
Es Tronson du Coudray : Nouvelles Causes Celebrea. 
. National Education. 

- The Temporal Power of the Pope : 
1v. Athenian Architecture: Penrose, 
v. Industrial Investments. 

vi. John Knox's Liturgy. 

vir. Mallet du Pan. 

vutt. Roebuck's History of the Whigs. 
1x. Squier’s Nicaragua. 
x. Lord Derby's Ministry and Protection. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 


Farini, 





Bentley's Miscellany Enlarged. 





The May Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
NTLEY’S MISCELLA 


pc an unusual variety of interesting F bodl a 
Distinguished Writers, including 


1. The Gracchi—Unsuccessful Great Men. 
REASY. 
2. A Grand Review at St. Petersburgh. 
3. Anecdotes of Ostriches. 
4. The Life of an Architect : My First Christmas in London— 
I Leave School, am Ap renticed, and Fall in Love. 
5. Hungary in 1851, with an ixperience of the Austrian Police, 
6. Revelations of a Nervous Man. 
7. What we Know about Japan. 
8. Memoirs of Mallet du Pan. 
9. The Career of Prince Schwarzenberg. 
10. Popular French Authoresses of the Seventeeth Century. 
11. Some Passages in the Life of Dean Cannon. 
2. Visit to Thebes in 1852. 
3. The Ex-Dictator, Don Manuel de Rosas. 
. Reviews, &c. 


i ees 


By Professor 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXX., Price 6s., contains 

. Labour, Wages, and Food, 

Travels in South America. 

New Lights— Harriet Martineau. 

. Geography—Scientific and Artistic, 

The Whigs and the Franchise. 

The Literature of the Northern Nations, 

. The Old Testament and its Assailants, 

. The Poetry of Thomas Moore. 
9. Common Law Reform. 
10. The Dogma and the Priest. 

:11, Napoleonism—its Present and its Prospects, 
12. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


— 


Admiral Blake. 
Monument at Brent Pelham (with Engravin 
Our Lady of Boulogne. f iitiinial 

Speech of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. 

iecest Fuller Ossoli. 

Ulrich von Hutten: the closing Scenes, 

. William Combe and his W: orks. 

. English or ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon.” 

. Contemporary Historical Notes in 1659 and 1660. 

10. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: What is Treasure 
Trove? Fresh Observations on the Roman Wall, by the Rev. 
J. C. Bruce—Roman Road from the Humber to York—A Visit 
to Herbalgown Hospital, by Albert Way, Esq.—The term 
“ Bridge” 
Twickenham. 

With Notes of the Month, Review of New Publications, and 
Reports of Archeological Societies. The Onrrvary includes 
Memoirs of Prince Felix von Schwartzenberg, Lord Rendlesham, 
Lord Panmure, Sir John Shelley, Bart., Rev. Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart., Sir Samuel Brown, Major Eardley-W ilmot, Rev. 
Dr. Keate, late Head Master of Eton, William Jacob, "Esq. 9 
F.R.S. , John Landseer, Esq 


Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street 


eiidhdiethtell 





GENTLE MAN’S MAGAZINE for 


MAY contains :— 


pe=ereeyr 


applied to Landing places—Mrs. Joan Whitrow, of 





ND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, CCCCXXXIX, for May. Price 2s, 6d, 


CONTENTS, 


Gold : its Natural and Civil History, 

Life of Niebuhr. 

Thomas Moore. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in a Life. Part XXI, 
Our London Commissioner. No. If, 

The Gold-Finder. 

The Vineyards of Bordeaux. 

The Democratic Confederacy, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





On the Ist of May, 
+. NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No.%, 


CONTENTS. 
. Prospscts oF Barris STtaTeSMANSHIP AND Pouicr, 
. Purenotoey: rts Prace any Revations, 
a. Vittace Lirz in Enevayp. 
tv. Romanism arp Evropgan Civitizatioy, 
vy. Lire anp CHEMISTRY. 
vi. Kine Avrrep. 
vur. Bryocutar Viston aND THE STEREOSCOPE, 
vir. Memoirs or Dr. CuatmeErs. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy; London; Hamilton, Adam, 
and Co. ; Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
This day is published, price 1s., the Third Number of 
Be HOUSE. By Cuarues Droxsxs. 


With Illustrations by Hasvot K. Browne. To be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Numbers, uniform with “ David 
Copperfield,” &ec. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





* ASER’S MAGAZINE for Mar, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains : 


1, Memoirs, Letters, Papers, | 6. Opening of the Musical 


and Histories of the Earlier eason. 
Years of the Reign of 7. Tauromachia; or, the 
Geor, Spanish Bull- 

2. Flore: 8. Lord Jeffrey. 


3. The Shark and his Cartila- | 9. Nursery Literature. 
ginous Cousins. | 10, History of the Hungarian 


4. Spring is Come. By W.. War. bet fpr 
Allingham. | 11, Autobiograph: i.e 

5. Hypatia; or, New Foes with | Digby — 
an Old Face. By the XI. and XII 
Author of ‘ Yeast,’ and 12. The ‘Alarum. : 
‘The Saint's Tragedy.’ | 13. Rosas, the Dictator of 
Chaps, IX, and X | Buenos Ayres. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





This day is published, 
HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW; « Qui 


terly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
“ Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”"—St. BrnnasD. 
No, XXX., for May. 1852, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Arr. 1. Life and Letters of Niebuhr. 

=o English Liturgies, Ancient and Reformed. 
3. German Letters on English ge 

4. Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 

5. The Reform Act of 1832. 

— 6, The Soul in Nature, 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 








LONDON: Printed by Gronor Hoorer, (of No. 3, Pertent 9 
Kensington, in the County of Middlesex,) at the 
Messns. Savitt and Epwanps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in 
of St. Paul, Corent Garden, in the same County; and Published 
Tuorxton Leion Hunt, (of Broadway House, Hemmer Lt 
THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WE ELLINGTON County 
STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both im the same 
Saruapar, May 1, 1852, . ok 
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